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Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with numerous full sized patterns, accompanied by illustrations 
and descriptions, of Spring Toilettes, comprising Tailor Gowna, 
Shirt Waists, Wrappings, Boys’ Suits, and Girls’ Frocks and 
Wrappings, Work Potterne, ete., ete. 


COMFORTING EASTER BELLS. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


‘WEET is the comfort that the chimes 
h Are throbbing down upon the ear, 
In pulsing beat of wordless rhymes— 
Life and death, Human breath, 
Joy and pain, Naughbt is vain, 
For Christ is risen! Heaven is near! 


If sorrows come, they also go; 
If joys must fly, they reappear. 

Still gladsome bells swing to and fro— 
Life and death, Human breath, 
Joy and pain, Naught is vain, 

For Christ is risen! Heaven is near! 

Then ring for joy, ye Easter bells, 

That Love Divine has conquered fear! 

Immortal hope your rhythm tells— 
Life and death, Human breath, 
Joy and pain, Naught is vain, 

For Christ is risen! Heaven is near! 


THE OLD AND THE YOUNG. 


T is often made a reproach to us that our young 
people show a great want of deference to the old, 
not only of reverence and respect, but of the simpler 
forms of politeness. Instead of greeting the very old 
the first,or among the first,on entering the room where 
they are, the youthful persons sometimes do not seem 
to see them; and when they do, they often show with 
great plainness that it is not the old people whom 
they have come to see, and that indeed they have no 
interest in them. They talk in low tones before 
them, as if not meaning they should hear; they di- 
rect no conversation towards them, seldom observe 
what they say, and if an answer is imperative, make 
it brief, and return to the juniors. 

If they are at home and the elders are garrulous, 
they themselves talk on at the same time, or they 
check and vex the elders with unpleasant remark 
and criticism, with lifted eyebrows and shrugging 
shoulders; or they flatly contradict and reduce them 
to silence; or else they take their friends into other 
rooms where they will not be disturbed by the old 
people—all which behavior not only constitutes a 
waut of deference, but is an absolute disregard and 
impertinence as rude as it is cruel. 

We do not mean to say that all young people con- 
duct themselves in this cruel manner to the old— 
Heaven forbid! On the contrary, there are many 
who render the old every meed of respect, of gen- 
tle kindness and attention, who séem constantly 
to remember, without being willing that the old 
should do so, how frail is their tenure here, how 
brief are their remaining days, and to strive with all 
their hearts to make these last days bright with all 
the sunshine that can be brought into them. Per- 
haps the other sort of young people will never ac- 
quire any of that fine sensitiveness which will make 
them feel the stings of conscience, but we know that 
the young people who venerate the old and do their 
best to make them happy can only feel a glad warmth 
of satisfaction in recollecting their behavior. 

From the frequency of the reproach directed 
against our domestic manners in this regard, how- 
ever, we fear that the rude and irreverent young 
people must be seen by strangers to be much in the 
majority. Indeed their behavior is in very forcible 
contrast to that of the young French or English girl, 
with whom the old are objects of genuine interest. 
In France the word of the grandmother is law to the 
third generation. In England, if she is not the head 
of the house, she has the divinity that doth hedge 
such a personage. Perhaps the superior position of 
the elder people unconsciously influences the young, 
but their politeness seems to be a spontaneous feel- 
ing. At any rate, it is made so much a matter of 
fine breeding with them that they would feel guilty 
of the greatest breach of good manners as well as of 
good feeling did they fail to accord pre-eminence and 
their devotion to the old. They are always brought 
into the conversation; they are even allowed to di- 
rect it; they are not permitted to make any exertion 
in the way of doing anything that can be done for 
them; the best seat, the best morsel, the best of ev- 
erything is for them; they are never suffered for a 
moment to feel themselves in the way; they are 
entreated as if pleasure was not pleasure without 
them; their days are brightened, and, so far as the 
conduct of the young persons has to do with it, they 
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go down to their graves hardly aware that they are 
not young themselves. 

It is greatly to be wished that this subject might 
receive more consideration among ourselves with 
those who have the young in charge, and that the 
young themselves should be made to understand 
that they seem a thousand times lovelier when 
waiting on the old, respecting them, and.pleasing 
them, and that, far from being an affair merely of 
high and fine breeding to do so, it is a matter of vir- 
tue, of good feeling, of religion, and that the oppo- 
site habit is only cruelty and vulgarity. 


“GODS GREAT ANGEL, PAIN.” 


W ITH whatever ill we are afflicted, we are apt to 

think it is the worst there is, and be quite 
ready to exchange it and fly to ills we know not of. 
Have we a headache, so much better is a toothache, 
where we can have the tooth extracted and the pain 
done away with; but have we a toothache, then all 
other ails dwindle into insignificance beside that 
piercing pain. If our pain is physical, we would 
rather it were moral or mental; and be it moral or 
mental, then the fiercest bodily pang seems to us 
slight in comparison. Let our ail be what it will, it 
appears to us, for the time being, that we would 
rather have our neighbor's ail, be that what it may. 

The fact is, we are impatient of any ill; we have 
a fancy that it is not intended for us; if we seldom 
or never have been ill, the exception is our right; if 
we have already had illness, then we have had our 
share. Submission is not the first and easiest step 
in pain, nor any consideration of the value of pain 
as discipline, or as a method of development; we 
would rather be undisciplined and undeveloped, and 
be at ease and free from suffering. 

Why there should be pain in the world is one of 
the chief mysteries that will perhaps always remain 
a mystery. All that we can do is to accept it and use 
it, and try to rid ourselves of it by the means pro- 
vided, and rest content with the knowledge that we 
are not governing the world. When we, of our own 
will and deed, can send a sphere floating through 
space, and relate it to the movements of suns and 
moons and stars, so that the seasons shall come in 
their time, and flowers and fruit and life appear, we 
can begin to question the wisdom that has made the 
earth and those upon it what they are. ‘Till we can 
govern ourselves, are we going to talk about govern- 
ing the world ? 

Physical pain is, after all, only an undue excite- 
ment of the nerve affected—an over-action of it. 
Any one who has ever been able to command the 
calmness, and has had the curiosity, can see for him- 
self that the beginning of the sensation of pain is not 
unpleasant; to a certain extent it is indeed a pleasur- 
able sensation; and only when carried on degree by 
degree does it become disagreeable, then annoying, 
at last agonizing. The degrees are swift, perhaps—too 
swift in many instances for analysis—but with any 
merely common and gentle pain, so to speak, they 
can be recognized. 

We have said that the existence of pain in the 
world isa mystery. Yet when we see the work that 
is sometimes wrought by it on those who have en- 
dured it in full measure, its reason appears less dark, 
for often it has not only made saints of them that 
were not saints before, but it has even given people 
who had only a little of it a deep sympathy with 
suffering, and so with humanity, that is not only 
beneficial in itself and enriching to the possessor, 
but is of vast use and service to that person’s fellow- 
mortals. Anything which puts us into closer, more 
intimate, and dearer relations with our fellow-beings 
is not an evil but a boon; anything that enables us 
to be of service to them puts us in the line of those 
who are carrying out the divine purposes; and all 
this, pain, well suffered, patiently accepted, does 
—sometimes—does when not patiently accepted but 
only undergone. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday A flernoons. 











THERE are certain days at Mrs. Van Twiller’s made up for 
me of curious blendings of confusion, with sharply defined 
lines and impressions. I cannot describe them, and I can 
liken them to nothing I know, unless it be to the impression 


‘age some star in a tem so brilliant and steadfast 
n its p Panne ve 6 See beauty that the 

of every ‘ore it. rhaps 
I can com Sal te the eines of cane tommadenaions 


sweet note above the roar and crash of instruments— 
the one note carried away and remembered. Yet when I 
make comparisons they fail. At Mrs. Van Twiller’s there is 
never either tempest or roar. are, as to-day, the con- 
stant movings in and out of people, the medley of many 
faces, the discussion of various themes, and,when my mood 


is as it was this afternoon, the accentuation of some one 
face, the pose of some figure, or the cadence of one partic- 
ular voice. It is the picture of Professor Prodgers as he 
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looked in his high carved chair drawn up to the window of 
that farther room we call our own, Miss Van Auken in the 
ee ag oy and Le to spate aa 
out in my memory. ness 

rush of fashion was over at six, and the lamps in that fartier 
room vot lighted—as the darknes: in-doors dee those 
two faces became, as I watched them, iise silhouettes against 
the deep blue of the twilight beyond—one so P se and 
beautiful, the other spectacled and old, yet both illumined by 
some strange light, I could hardly tell by what. 

It be Mop moyen 5 I ay — , Rae aapent 
stop y groups of peop ng nov of this, now of that, 
lecture, vealion, or recital. For Lent in New York, as I have 
Fe og Sane is not altogether a season of fasting and 
denial. Mental food and stimulus are provided in large 
quantities for those wearied with the dancing and dining of 
winter. When a social flavor and spice are needed to whet 
capricious appetites, a dash of fashionable names is added, 
spoken of oftenest as ‘‘ patronesses.” 

How full places of penitence have been this week I did not 
hear, but mr other place [ knew had been crowded. Wo- 
men filled Daly’s Theatre every morning when Mr. Stoddard 
lectured on Mexico, and they came in tsongs to the Madi- 
son my Garden Concert Hall the day that Carmencita 

for the benefit of the Woman’s Exchange. Was she 
embarrassed, I heard some one wonder, dancing to so many 
solemn middle-aged women as filled that hall? 

Brushes and I joined the Professor and Miss Van Auken 
finally, and just as Van Pennwyppe came up with a story of 
Paderewski, that Mrs. Lardner had told him. At the swell 
Bohemian Club in Boston—the “ Inn,” Van Pennwyppe call- 
ed it, missing the name—some ten or a dozen men, with heads 
brushed to look like animated mushrooms, met Paderewski 
on his arrival at dinner. Four of them, representing them- 
selves as a committee, notified him that, according to the 
rules of the club, no wigs were permitted, and that he must 
allow them to see whether his hair was genuine. He laugh- 
ingly braced himself for the ordeal, but it took those four 
men full ten minutes to get that young athlete down on the 
sofa and hold him till the mock-investigation could be made. 

Brushes laughed. He has a great admiration for Pade- 
rewski, and speaks of him as a good fellow. He referred to 
his gracious and graceful act in giving a benefit for the Wash- 
ington Arch Fund, when the Metropolitan Opera-house was 
crowded, and Mr. Parke Godwin in finished speech presented 
him a wreath. Van Pennwyppe, who had been a little disap- 

inted in the reception of his story, here broke in by saying 

e thought it rather queer the concert had been given for a 
national cause; it looked like policy. 

“* My dear sir,” said the Professor, who is always roused 
by ill-nature and sneers—‘‘ my dear sir, no one knows better 
than a Pole what the love of country means, and no one 
knows better than this Pole all that the love of music means.” 
It was really excessively late, and I walked home, regretting 
that this Saturday afternoon was over. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
A WONDER NOT REMOVED. 


EADERS of old English plays will remember that 

entitled The Wonder ; or,a Woman keeps a Secret. The 
wonder apparently still prevails, and even down to Profess- 
or Wendell’s Lowell lectures on English Composition, for 
we find him explaining the aberration of one of Mr. George 
Meredith's heroines—who, in a moment of pique, betrays 
the political secret of her lover to the public priuts—on the 
ground that ‘‘the weakness seems what you might have 
expected even from the cleverest woman.” ‘The virtue 
required to resist that kind of temptation is the virtue pe- 
culiar to men.” Now when we consider that even Mr. 
Howells, who is often censured as doing injustice to the sex 
thus described, yet freely concedes that a good woman “* has 
a conscience like the side of a house,” it seems curious that 
Mr. Wendell should simply follow a vague tradition in this 
matter, and should go on reaffirming the old impression that 
no woman could keep a secret, precisely as Western and 
Southern editors still go on reaffirming the tradition that 
the Puritans burned witches, although not a single fact of 
that description was ever so much as cliarged against them 
by the most censorious historian. 

Professor Wendell was not, I think, brought up in New 
England, and perhaps for that reason had an impression less 
keen than some of us of that overmastering type of feminine 
conscience which would let its proprietor be cut into small 
pieces rather than reveal a secret she had promised to keep. 
A brilliant woman in Boston, not to the manner born, is 
said to have thanked God that she did not possess a New 
England conscience; and no doubt that organ has the de- 
fects of its qflalities—les défauts de ses qualités. But no ove, 
not even a woman, combines all faults; and it is difficult 
for a person to be liable to the charge of having too much 
strength of character and too little at the same time. Even 
where it is not a matter of conscience, but simply of habit- 
ual reticence, there are whole classes, and even « be zones, 
in America where it really costs the average woman less 
struggle, on the whole, to keep a secret than to tell it. 
Miss Wilkins’s admirable stories are full of such women; 
and wherever you find a type portrayed by Miss Wilkins, 
you may safely take your oath that there must exist upon 
this planet from one to a hundred precisely such persons as 
she describes; and that without variableness or the shadow 
of poe y But it is not Miss Wilkins alone; Mr. Hamlin 
Garland, in one of his masterly bits of realism, describes a 
Western woman who for pete Bag 4 had been planning 
and vowing, unknown to ev: y, for a fortnight’s visit 
to her early Eastern home, when she finally opens her 
lips and announces her plan, neither her husband nor her 
grandson nor the concentrated gossips of the neighborhood 
can extract one atom of information as to how she got the 
money to with, until she is ready to tell. Take a wo- 
man like that, with a natural reticence that holds like a steel- 
trap, and superadd conscience to it, and you have a woman 
more impenetrable than the Greek heroine known as Lesna, 
or the lioness, who having been intrusted with the plot of 
Harmonius and Aristogelion, bit out her tongue, lest she 
should reveal the secret under torture. For the woman of 
the American, or at least of the New England, type will 
not even need to bite out her tongue. 

It is curious that while many a writer, from the point of 
view of the club-house window, will still keep up the tra- 
dition of woman as a slight and shallow creature, Scspubie 
of reticence or honor, yet the strongest race that ever ruled 
the earth should have systematically selected women as the 
final custodians of the nation’s secrets and the ultimate arbi- 
ters of its fate. Every woman should read Lanciani’s de- 
lightful book, Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Excava- 
tions, if only to learn the highest organized dignity and 
position—far higher than any mere queenship—to which 
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her sex was ever uplifted. The vestal virgins of Rome were 
not merely, as we often assume, a set of consecrated maids, 
like any other sisterhood of recluses, but the stood in many 
respects at the very head of the functionaries of the state. 
Dwelling in their su palace—whose ruins Lanciani first 
expl and or eo the sacred things on 
which the safety of Rome f 
of emperors, the secret documents of the state, were intrust- 
ed cay ts their hands. Augustus Cesar,a few months be- 
fore his death, placed in the bands of the chief vestal four 
documents—his will, the directions for his funeral, the ac- 
count of his life, and a description of his empire. The ves- 
tals laid the foundation of new temples; when they drove 
through the streets of Rome, the proudest equipages made 
way before them; criminals who met them were pardoned ; 
the highest seats were reserved for them at public functions, 
and the empress herself could only sit among them. They 
served as am resses and as umpires between nations; 
all state departments, even that of war, were in some degree 
subject to them; for eleven centuries they kept the secrets 
of their order, and the sacred mysteries of their house were 
buried, Lanciani thinks, with the last vestal. Can a sex 
whose chosen representatives thus sustained themselves for 
that long period in a empire have been so utterly de- 
bilitated by Christianity that you can now only expect weak- 
ness and the betrayal of secrets “ from the cleverest woman”? 
As a matter of fact, careful observers know better. All 
great reforms, conspiracies, persecutions, have brought forth 
women who showed, equally with men, or even beyond the 
ordinary capacity of men, the power of concealmeut and of 
endurance. Among the early Christians, among the perse- 
cuted Huguenots and Albigenses, down to the latest Russian 
outbreak, the same quality has shown itself. Stepniak and 
Kennan have both testified that Russian women have, on the 
whole, surpassed their brothers in fertility of projects, in 
tenacity, in reticence. The same might have been said of 
women during the period of antislavery persecution and of 
fugitive cases in America, It was not a man, but a woman 
(Harriet Tubman), who, having herself escaped from slavery, 
went back nineteen times, under varying disguises, beyond 
the border, and brought three hundred slaves out into free- 
dom, keeping her own counsel, and following no guidance but 
her own. In times of peace, every man of middle age has 
known women who have kept for years, and against all sur- 
prises, personal or family secrets that have died with them, 
or are now known only to a few survivors, Under the 
seeming openness and impulsiveness of the most buoyant 
womanly nature, there lies often a power of concealment, 
impenetrable as death, when necessity or even preference im- 
poses it. The best-kept secret of authorship in our time and 
country—the only one resisting to this day the curiosity of 
bibliographers—the authorship of the Saxe Holm stories, 
was apparently maintained through the firmness of will of 
one of the frankest and most communicative of ba 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EASTER WEDDING DRESSES. 


ILY white satins and moirés that almost stand alone are 
the rich fabrics for marriage dresses to be worn by East- 
er brides. An appearance of simplicity is a these 
owns by long princesse breadths, or in the round waist with 
Bell skirt attached under a girdle to give the princesse effect. 
But simplicity ends with the cut, for they are more richly 
ay ven than they have ever been with lace, with em- 
wroidery of pearls, spangles, and crystals, with flowing rib- 
bons, and with trailing orange blossoms. 

For church weddings the high round corsage of satin 
gowns is made with seams ys | under the arms, and has a 

oke with bretelles or bertha of point d’Alencon or of the 
ess costly Irish lace. The sleeves have enormous puffs 
from armhole to elbow, with the close lower part of lace 
without lining. The end of the waist passes under the top 
of the bell skirt, and wide satin ribbon forms a carelessly 
folded girdle that is knotted on the left side with two up- 
standing loops, one drooping loop, a cross strap, and two 
short wide ends. The bell skirt sweeps widely at the foot, 
and is gathered at the top instead of being pleated in the 
back. A ruche of ribbon or a lace flounce trims the skirt, 
and a vine of orange flowers extends down each side from 
belt to foot. A lace ruche around the neck is fastened by 
some orange buds, and a bouquet is worn in front of the 
irdle. 
. A Watteau drapery at the back of princesse dresses is now 
made of the lace scarf or shawl which brides have hitherto 
used for a veil, and a tulle veil is worn instead. A deep 
corselet of lace is on other dresses, with the upper part of 
the corsage of satin. A Paris dress of white moire to be 
worn by a very young bride has white mousseline de soie 
in accordion pleats forming the round waist below a moiré 
yoke that is embroidered with pearls, Rhine-stones, silver 
spangles, and silver-lined crystal beads. The trained skirt 
is box-pleated in the back to a girdle of the pearls and jew- 
els, ro this passes over the edge of the bodice. The enor- 
mous bishop sleeves are of sil 
broidered cuffs. 

A marriage dress to be worn at an evening home weddin 
has a low-necked round waist of white satin nearly cove 
with antique guipure. A scarf of the satin crosses the bust, 
to be knotted in front under a low yoke of the heavy lace 
which rests without lining on the fair flesh. A jabot of 
lace, oddly enough, goes down the back of the corsage, with 
a rouleau and bow of satin at top and bottom. Short bal- 
loon puff sleeves are very full and round and entirely with- 
out trimming. The train falls in a Watteaulike fold, and 
panels of guipure are down each side of the front of the 
skirt. Three rows of satin loops closely lapping give a 
full finish around the foot of the skirt. 


BRIDEMAIDS’ GOWNS. 


White, pale rose, and pale green are the colors chosen for 
bridemaids’ gowns for ter and also for June weddings. 
= moire and faille, or bengaline with spangled chiffon 
ruffles, are made into youthful gowns with demi-trained bell 
skirt. A group of maidens at a spring wedding will wear 
white faille gowns made with Pompadour corsages cut out 
square below the throat, and sabot sleeves with a deep lace 
frill at the elbows. White satin ribbon forms a wide girdle 
of folds, and falls in a long Watteau bow at the back. Three 
very full lapping ruffles of ribbon only an inch wide are 
around the skirt. Short veils of tulle are crowned by a 
wreath of small pink roses, and a basket of roses is carried 
by each maiden. A dress for a maid of honor is of pale 
green striped moiré with a Marie Antoinette fichu of pinkish- 
white chiffon. Another maid,who is to be the bride’s qnl 
attendant, will wear a pink bengaline gown trimmed with 
two box-pleated ruches of inch-wide white satin ribbon 
around the skirt; the round bodice bas large sleeves, and 


mousseline with pearl-em- 


was held todepend; the wills 
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white ribbon is worn in the new way iu an — bow set 
high on the left of the front of the corsage, with long ends 


falling to the kuee. 
CREPON COATS. 


The smartest coats os pa by fashionable modistes for 
spring wraps are of wool cré ribbed like Bedford cord. 

hey are charmingly light of weight, and when lined with 
shot taffetas or brocaded silk will be just warm enough to 
replace cloth jackets when Easter shall have ushered in fine 
weather. Some of these coats are strictly tailor-made, with 
only stitching on the edges, but they are of a new cut, which 
outlines the figure without being closely fitted, and laps in 
front without buttoning. They fall almost to the knee, but 
not quite, and are in new shades of old-rose that can be 
worn with almost any dress, and in tan, fawn, and black. 
A new feature in an old-rose coat of crépon is puffed under- 
sleeves of shot brocaded silk—like that of the lining—com- 
ing below crépon cuffs that turn backward at the elbow of 
crépon sleeves. A jacket of black crépon has revers and 
collar of green velvet bordered on one edge with Turkish 
embroidery of red, n, gold, and black; the fronts fall 
open to disclose a taffeta lining of green shot with gold. A 
_aerere crépon coat has deep bretelles, collar, and 
cuffs of black guipure lace, while another of grayish-blue 
has a yoke of white Irish point lace with galloon border of 
open-meshed gilt threads holding small jet beads in the 
meshes. 

Short capes of velvet are shown for driving and visiting 
wraps for early spring. A single breadth of shaded velvet 
—blue shot with gray and black—is gathered around a yoke 
and collar of white Irish lace, with fichu points in front. 
These capes scarcely reach the waist line, and are very full, 
some of them having a Watteau fold in the back. 

The Chinese coat of cloth is one of Pingat’s novelties for 
spring. It is of tan cloth falling loose in front and back 
from a yoke of grayish-black velvet. The fulness, however, 
is arranged in a new way, being gathered in two organ-pipe 

leats to the yoke, and separated by black moiré ribbon set 
in a chou on the edge of the yoke, with long ends fallin 
tween the pleats. Rich embroidery of gold, black, and tan 
shades is on the yoke and sleeves. Grayish-green cloth is 
used by the same tailor for a long cloak with belted front 
and Watteau-pleated back; the yoke and pointed belt and 
huge sleeves are of square-meshed black net holding oval 
bits of mother-of-pearl and spangles of many colors. 

For carriage and evening wraps Worth uses a new soft 
roughly ribbed silk like Sicilienne of Egyptian red- 

rown shades. These are Watteau coats as long as the demi- 
trained skirt of the gown beneath, made with a sloping seam 
down the box-pleated back, and bagging in front in Sioane 
fashion. A single large hook and eye of jet fastens the 
lapped front on the left side. The yoke and collar of écru 
guipuré are bordered with jet, and the great sleeves, each of 
a whole breadth of the Sicilienne, show selvage edges that 
do not meet over the arm, but are hooked together with jet 
hooks. Simpler Russian coats of blue serge cover the wear- 
er from head to foot, and have red and gilt galloon borders. 


EASTER COSTUMES. 


Fawn-colored wool dresses with black and yellow acces- 
sories are newer and more stylish than the gray and tan 
wools so long in favor. Navy blue is also revived, and is 
as often heightened by yellow combinations as by the use of 
bright red. Exclusive modistes have imported street dresses 
of fawn wool dotted with black, made with a jacket corsage 
that las three Norfolk box pleats down the back, belted there 
by black satin ribbon tied in the middle with upright loops 
and long sash ends. The open fronts are straight, and do not 
quite meet, yet have large black buttons and button-holes. 
A deep round collar is bound with black ribbon, and the 
mutton-leg sleeves are similarly edged. The very wide bell 
skirt has a narrow gored front breadth with two tiny black 
satin wey bevy” down each seam. ‘Two small yet distinct 
box pleats hold the slight fulness in the back, and the skirt 
is attached to a black satin corselet which is whaleboned to 
a point half-way up the back, then tapered along the sides 
to a small chow in front, leaving the waist perfectly round. 
Two yellow China silk blouses accompany this jacket and 
skirt, one finely speckled with black, the other with pen- 
cilled stripes of black more than an inch apart. They are 
shirred to the neck in front and back, and have a drawing- 
string around the waist. A pointed shield-shaped piece on 
the front is shirred down through the middle, and is needle- 
worked in black silk in scallops on each edge. The turned- 
down collar and cuffs are also scalloped with black. 

Navy blue crépon with snow-flakes of white, and ribbed 
crosswise, is one of the novelties for spring dresses, It is 
made to give a princesse effect, yet the waist is full, and is 
girdled with black satin ribbon to bide the joining of the 
skirt. This girdle is in wide folds even around the lower 
edge, and pointed up in Swiss fashion in the back, the ful- 
ness of the bell skirt being gathered each side of the sloped 
back seam and strapped on to the satin. White chiffon is 
accordion-pleated as a long plastron, and hookéd to the left 
under the girdle. A collar of white Irish point curves low 
like a yoke. The immense sleeves droop at the top, and are 
simply turned back an inch from the wrist and faced with 
black satin. A-navy blue serge dress has the popular yellow 
shade for a Mikado blouse of India silk with large blue de- 
signs on the pale yellow ground, the whole in accordion 
pleats that begin at the back of the neck, then are drawn 
forward under the arms,and cross the fronts below a square 
= of navy blue satin. A jabot of the broadest sash rib- 

mn of the same blue shade is pleated in three clusters at 
the top, then the ribbon passes plainly to the waist line and 
ends in two chouz. Over this is worn a serge jacket, as 
short as an Eton jacket, fitted by a seam down the back, and 
trimmed on the front edges with three-cornered revers of 
the serge corded with the yellow silk, and also with the deep 
blue satin. The sleeves are gigot-shaped, and the bell skirt 
has a wide border of blue satin ribbon piped with yellow 
and blue cords. A fawn vigogne dress with Eton jacket 
fronts has the coat back belted with black satin ribbons with 
sash ends. Great variety of color is given to the front of 
this dress, as the jacket has revers of violet velvet opening 
on a gathered vest of green velvet widely girdled with black 
satin ribbon, while a cravat of écru Mechlin lace falls from 
the black ribbon collar. 


WORTH'S NEW COMBINATIONS. 


Worth combines foulard and crépon in one gown, usin 
changeable foulard for an elaborately dra waist an 
sleeves, with honeycomb or striped crépon for the skirt. 
Thus, a skirt of rainbow-striped crépon écru ground with 
vague stri of rainbow colors, has a waist and sleeves of 
twilled silk of changeable colors showing mostly lilac and 
green with white waving lines; this is draped full from the 
neck and banded with open-patterned lic galloon, show- 
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ing literally all the colors of the rainbow. The sleeves of 
silk are very full, and have a deep fall of lace set underneath 
them in the armhole. ‘The skirt has a pointed belt at the 
back, which extends upon the full corsage. 


FOULARD DRESSES. , © 


Changeable twilled silks prevail for the foulards which 
are always popular as summer dresses. The pretiiest of 
these bave branching designs of white or cream-color over 
a shot ground, as one of red, blue, and green changeable 
ground with écru lines closely waved all over it. This has 
a bell skirt with the bias fold ofthe back crossed by seams 
of the narrow silk breadths sewed together. At the foot are 
two tiny straight hemmed ruffles of silk, with shirred tucks 
above headed by two little upright frills of apple green satin 
narrowly with white guipure. The round waist comes 
down in full gathers from a collar band of guipure with 
gold threads to disappear under a corselet of wide cross 
folds of light sy satin edged at top and bottom with the 
guipure lace. The large sleeves have deep cuffs of this lace, 
unlined, showing the pink skin through its meshes, and 
oa a high epaulettes Of the lace pleated at the top of the 
armholes. 


CLOTH FIGARO JACKETS WITH SILK SKIRTS. 


An effort is being made in Paris to introduce silk skirts 
for street wear with jacket waists of cloth, as a changeable 
foulard skirt with a igaro jacket of cloth of the color pre- 
vailing in the skirt. Rouff, the famous Paris couturiére, 
has one fascinating model having a skirt of heavy silk so 
wide that only four breadths are required. It is sloped 
toward the top in a front and back seam, and the sides 
of the back are drawn down in slight fulness below the 
belt. This silk has a black ground crossed with pink 
cords between lengthwise stripes of pale blue brocaded 
with dashes of black that resemble embroidery. The waist 
is a short Figaro jacket of black cloth not reaching to the 
belt line, the fronts square-cornered, the back slit open half- 
way up, and all the edges bound, with narrow curled braid 
above. This jacket opens on a vestlike front of pale blue 
peau de soie, which is gathered to the collar and again under 
a wide sash of black satin ribbon. A yokclike piece of black 
satin is made to button across the vest in most unique fash- 
ion. The neck of the jacket is curved down low, and the 
blue vest escapes above it to form a flaring ruffle gathered 
about the neck by a narrow black satin necktie, such as 
men wear in the evening. The black satin sash is only in 
front, where it ties and hangs in short ends. The open V 
at the end of the —— jacket is filled up with an 
erect stiff jabot of the silk of the skirt. The black cloth 
sleeves are slit open inside the cloze part below the elbow 
and filled in with silk,and this turns back from the wrist 
with an inch-wide cuff faced with the pale blue silk of the 
vest. 

Thanks for information are due Madame Kate Retry; 
and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co.; B. ALTMan & 
Co.; and Exricu BroTuHers. : 


PERSONAL. 


Tur Baroness von Barnekow, of San Francisco, was un- 
til recently known as Ida Green, but the decision of the 
court in Berlin recently gave to this sixteen-year-old girl the 
title and accumulated wealth of the late Baron von Barne- 
kow. She has bought for herself a $10,000 home, and 
there she will live for the next two years, after which she 
expects to visit her noble relations in Germany. 

—Only two women members are allowed in the Royal So- 
ciety of Painters in Water-colors, and of these Clara Mont- 
alba is one. 

—There were forty-eight men and one woman in the 
qesseies class in the cone of Pharmacy, Northwestern 

Jniversity, and the woman, Viola Griswold, took the first 
rize. 
, —Antoine Juritch, of Dresnika, claims to be 130 years old, 
but he still works in his vineyard, and takes a two hours’ 
walk to church every Sunday. 

—Miss Margaret Reid, the singer, who made a hit on the 
Metropolitan Opera-house stage in the réle of Ophelia, has 
dedicated her whole life hitherto to her art. She was born 
in Indianapolis, and the dream of her life, from her earliest 
childhood, has been to be a prima dota. She studied in 
Paris under M. Léotard, and gives her entire time to the 
study and practice of music. 

in. Ella W. Peattie, the writer of several successful 
short stories, is an Omaba newspaper woman. 

—Dr. Mittie Haley, of Virginia, one of the nine women 


recently graduated by the Pennsylvania College of Dental 
Suneery, ben been appointed resident dentist at the William- 
son school. : 


—A student from Newnham Coflege, Maude Thomas, 
lectures on os in girls’ schools for the Surrey 
County Council, England. 

—The Cardinal-Patriarch of Lisbon will present at Easter 
to the Queen of Portugal the Golden Rose sent to her by the 
Pope. 

‘The only woman who owns and conducts a printing- 
office in Boston is A. Florence Grant, publisher of Woman's 
Voice, which is edited, managed, and printed by women. 

—Miss Jean Longborough’s plan for the Arkansas Build- 
ing at the Columbian Exposition has been accepted, and she 
will be made superintendent of its construction. As a re- 
minder of the first settlers of Arkansas, who were French, 
the architecture of the building will be of the Rococo style 
that prevailed in France in the seventeenth century. The 
many-colored crystals found at Hot Springs will be utilized 
in decoration. 

—Mrs. Aunie Smith, who has gained a reputation as a 
newspaper writer, has qualified herself to practice law, and 
is now pressing an application for admission to the Virginia 
bar. 

—Miss Margaret Kerr Johnston, a recent graduate of the 
Royal University of Ireland, has just been appointed assist- 
ant and examiner in physics by the council of the university. 
She is still a quite young woman. 

—A little English girl of ten, the daughter of Professor 
Hudson, has rewritten the book of Euclid, supplied it with 
new examples, and proved all her propositions. 

—Henriette Delabarre, who was chosen by ber sister laun- 
dresses as their queen to ride in the great Mi-Caréme pro- 
cession, is a young girl of sixteen, whose refined appearance 
has won for her in the Lavoir Moderne, where she is em- 
ployed, the nickname of ‘‘La Marquise.” She was educa- 
ted by the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, and the good 
women were greatly distressed at their pupil’s elevation, 
considering it a long step on the road to ruin. They even 
went so far as to threaten her with perdition if she accepted 
the honor, but she refused to give it up. 
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CHILDREN’S FROCKS AND COATS. 


\ ’E give herewith designs for frocks for girls, 
both large and small, for every day and for 
best wear throughout the spring and summer. 
A number of cloaks and bonnets for very small 
children are also added. We are indebted to the 
courtesy of Messrs. Best & Co. for these pretty 
models which have been so admirably drawn by 
Mrs. Jessie Curtis Shepherd 
The guimpe dress with large bretelles is a pretty 
design for making ginghams, dimity, and nainsook, 
as well as challi or India silk, for girls from three 
to eight years old. The dress illustrated is of 
zephyr gingham with alternate blue and white 
stripes a fifth of an inch wide. The round waist 
(without lining) is of natural length, gathered to a 
belt of white embroidered beading, through which 
inch-wide blue ribbon is drawn and tied in a bow 
in front. The square low neck is edged with 
. 





BABY'S FIKST SHORT CLOAK 


scalloped embroidery. Bias bretelles of 
the gingham edged with enfbroidery are 
gathered through the middle, and grad- 
ually widen up to the shoulders. A 
balloon puff forms the sleeve; it is kept 
short by tapes underneath, and is banded 
with beading and ribbon. The guimpe 
of nainsook is shirred around the neck, 
and has full sleeves. The skirt is simply 
hemmed, and may be worn short in the 
French fashion, or almost to the ankles, 
according to the mother’s taste 

A high-necked dress on page 285 with 
a Pompadour square of embroidery is a 
good model for Chambéry. lawn, and 
gingham dresses for girls of three to six 
years. The full waist is gathered to a 
welting-cord, and drawn up evenly all 
around and gathered to a square yoke 
lining. Thislining is then covered back 
and front with the white embroidery, to 
which is added a puff of the material 
over each shoulder. The full sleeves 
have a wristband and ruffle, and the 








BRETELLE FROCK. 





PARTY FROCK.—FRONT. 
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PLAIN AND PLAID WOOL DRESS. 


neck is similarly finished. The 
skirt is two yards wide for the 
small sizes. Piqué, cotton 
Bedford cords, and cotton 
Cheviots look well made in 
this way. 

School frocks for girls from 
six to fourteen years are made 
with the yoke waist here 
shown in all cottons, such as 
percale, Chambéry, and ging- 
ham, and also in serges and 
flannels, both plain and striped. 
The dress represented is of 
blue and white gingham, with 
rows of braid or of Cash's fea- 
ther-stitcheu bands set on the 
collar and round yoke. The 
waist is lined throughout with 
white cambric. The gingham 
is gathered to the yoke by an 
upright ruffle edged with the 
feather - wrought band, and 

athered at the belt line. 

here is, however, no belt 
needed with this dress, as the 
skirt is also finished at the top 
with a ruffle, which stands 
erect against the waist. The 
full sleeves have banded cuffs, 
the skirt is simply hemmed, 
and the whole dress is com- 
mended for the simple design, 
which renders it easily laun- 
dered. 

Another school dress for 
girls from eight years upward 
is of checked and plain Che- 
viot, and is also made of 
striped wools. The dress il- 
lustrated has an écru and 
brown checked wool skirt 
three yards wide, deeply 
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FROCK WITH! BALLOON SLEEVES. 
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LITTLE GIRL’8 “‘GRANNIE” 
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SCHOOL FROCK. 





PARTY FROCK.—BACK. 


hemmed. The checked waist 
has the fulness held in four 
meeting pleats in front and 
back at the natural waist line, 
sewed to a cord to which the 
skirt isalso attached. A point- 
ed belt of plain brown wool, 
feather -stitched with écru, is 
set on over the joining-seam. 
The yoke of plain wool covers 
the upper part of the waist 
lining, and a scant frill, like a 
bertha, drops down all around 
it, and over the top of the full 
sleeves. For larger girls the 
waist lining requires slight 
darts. The closing is made in 
the back by hooks and eyes. 
This model is also carried out 
in gingham, with yoke and 
bertha of embroidery. 

A little guimpe dress for 
dancing-school and children’s 
parties is made with a very 
deep bertha of point de Génes 
lace. The bertha falls below 
the waist line, and is caught 
up with ribbons on the shoul- 
ders. Sleeves also of the lace 
droop low from the under part 
of the armholes,and are caught 
together on the top. A Wat- 
teau bow with ends flowing 
on the skirt completes these 
pretty little dresses of pale 
blue Henrietia cloth or crépon, 
or of bright red bengaline, or 
of figu India silks, which 
are worn over a nainsook 

impe with puffed sleeves. 

lace is white or écru, and 
the satin ribbons are of the 
color prevailing in the dress. 
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Such frocks are for girls from six to ten years of 


a simple little frock of white or pink crépon or 
of China silk, suitable for girls of eight to twelve 
to wear at home on great occasions, 

etc., has a full high waist gathered under a very 
wide sash, 
a turned-down ruffle of the material. Large mut- 
ton-leg sleeves droop in folds below the armhole, 
and are very long over the wrist. The skirt falls 
half-way below knee, and black silk stockings 
with low black shoes complete the toilette. 

A French dress of mauve crépon has shirred 
puffs in a round yoke and about the waist. It is 
made very full and high over a fitted lining of 
white cambric, and is hooked in the back. The 
sleeves have balloon puffs at top, and are closely 
fitted below. The skirt is sewed on in the lowest 
row of shirring about the waist, and the dress is 
entirely without frills, bows, or furbelows. 

The Russian blouse of very simple shape is in- 


at concerts, 


n at the neck under 





BABY'8 WALKING COAT. 


troduced for girls of ten or twelve years, 
It is made of dark blue serge or flannel, 
and of the popular tan-colored wools. 
In some instances a plaid or striped skirt 
is used with a blouse of a plain color, but 
the entire dress of one fabric is pref- 
erable, 

The corselet princesse dress with 
guimpe is worn by girls of twelve to six- 
teen years. The dress illustrated is of 
écru crépon, with a guimpe of darker 
brown surah. The corselet is pointed in 
back as well as front, and is buttoned in 
the back. It is fitted by one dart each 
side, and by side forms; the fulness of 
the skirt is mostly massed in pleats in 
the middle back seam. The guimpe is 
shirred around the neck, then drawn 
down full over the lining, the lower edge 
disappearing under the corselet. The 
shoulder-straps are of the écru crépon, 
with gilt buckles. Sometimes velvet rib- 


RUSSIAN BLOUSE DRESS. 
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GIRLS SUGAR-LOAF HAT. 


AFTERNOON FROCK. 


bon is preferred for 
shoulder-straps, tied in 
a bow-knot on top. 
The skirt is three yards 
wide at the foot, and 
there is a foundation 
skirt of silk, alpaca, or 
sateen of the same col- 
or. The surah sleeves 
are gathered to close 
cuffs, and are banded 
with brown satin ribbon 
next the gathers. This 
design is carried out in 
blue honeycomb crépon 
with a bright red surah 
guimpe, and in green 
crépon with a,tan-color- 
ed panes. It is also 
made entirely of white 
or of any one color. 

A simple model for 
babies’ first short cloaks 
or walking coats, to be 
worn throughout the 
summer, is of two 
long breadths of wool, 
shaped by groups of 
lengthwise tucks from 
the collar down, in front 
and back alike. It is 
made of white or of 
fawn.colored wool sheer 
enough to give reflec- 
tions of the pink silk lin- 
ing beneath. The large 
sleeves are shirred near 
the wrist, and have silk- 
lined frills. A small 
collar of the wool has a 
deep frill of white or 
écru point de Génes 
lace. Similar cloaks are 
made of the cotton Bed- 
ford cords, or of dark 
twilled changeable silk. 

Another design for 
babies’ cloaks, especial- 
ly liked for boys, yet 


also worn by girls, is 
shirred into shape, and 
is entirely untrimmed 
save for the ot gw 
ered jruche around the 
neck, which has ends 
knotted in a sailor neck- 
tie. A coat of this kind 
is of tan Bengaline, 
lined with pink China 
silk. It is about two 
yards wide at foot, 


CHILD'S COTTON FROCK. 


made of four breadths sloped nar- 
rower at top, and shirred in three 
rows,coming down in front in Zouave 
jacket shape and pointing up to the 
neck in the back, the fulness be- 
tween flowing outward in Watteau 
fashion. Cashmere, crépon, and Bed- 
ford cord cloaks are also made in this 
way for babies from two to four 
years oid. 

Another model for silk, cashmere, 
or crépon coats shown on page 284 
has a round waist of natural length 
on the front and sides, with the skirt 
gathered on,while the full wide back 
is all in one piece, shirred at the neck 
and across the waist line. This is 
illustrated in gray bengaline, with a 
shirred collar and a standing frill, 
and a deep cape of point de Génes 
lace. The full sleeves are shirred in 
five rows above the ruffle at the wrist, 
and a bow of ribbon is tied at the 
throat with long ends. 



















































































































RUSSIAN BLOUSE OF LACE. 


For babies’ summer wear are 
cloaks of cotton Bedford cord, in 
stripes of white with blue, brown, 
or red, made like that illustrated, 
with two ruffled capes. These 
have a round waist, to which the 
skirt is gathered or pleated, and 
full sleeves. The ruffles on the 
shoulders are simply hemmed, or 
else are needle-worked in scallops 
the color of the stripes. Light 
gray or tan wools, and fine soft 

nnels in stripes or crossbars, 
are made in this way for useful 
little cloaks for morning and for 
travelling. 

Baby girls wear the large 
*‘grannie bonnet,” with puffed 
crown and poke front, made of 
the material of the cloak if of silk, 
or else of mousseline de soie, 
China crépe, China silk, or surah, 
The bonnet illustrated is of white 


mousseline de soie, with an em- 
broidered frill and cape trimmed 
with satin-striped white gauze 
ribbon, 

A pretty cap for a baby girl of 
two years is of white China crépe, 
with full crown and curtain, and a 
ruche of lace and loops in the 
front. Gauze-striped ribbon an 
inch wide adds to the full effect. 

A white straw hat for a ran A 
boy to wear with a summer cloa 
is trimmed with a twisted band 
and loops of white satin ribbon. 





CHILD'S SUMMER COAT. 


Three stiff ribbon pompons are 
set high on the left side. 

Girls from four to twelve years 
of age wear straw hats with sugar- 
loaf crowns, set far back on the 
head. The hat illustrated is of 
écru straw, with écru lace laid 
around the brim with brown rib- 
bon drawn through its meshes. 
A single great bow on the front 
completes the trimming. 


RUSSIAN BLOUSE 
OF LACE. 

NEW Parisian version 
tA. of the Russian blouse 
is a low-necked affair of 
lace, either black, écru, or 
white, to wear over colored 
dresses of crépon, foulard, 
surah, or bengaline. It re- 
quires two yards and a 
quarter or a half of lace 
that is thirty inches to a 


WALKING COSTUME, ° 
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PRINCESSE DRESS WITH BRACES. 


yard wide, with one 
edge scalloped and the 
other plain. It will also 
be made of écru em- 
broidery, or striped net, 
or of embroidered 
mousseline de soie, and 
will be useful for re- 
furbishing dresses left 
over from last summer. 
The dress is of pale vio- 
let crépon, with a black 
corded lace blouse and 
a broad girdle of green 
satin, with two chouz, 
and Jong ends of green 
satin ribbon in the 
back. The jin de siecle 
skirt of crépon lined 
with silk to match has 
three undulating rows 
of jet beads for trim- 
ming. A high round 
waist of crépon may be 
quite plain, or, if for a 
very slender figure, it 
has a shallow round 
yoke with the crépon 
gathered full below; the 
ends of the waist poss 
under the skirt top. 
Large sleeves wiih 
waved fulness at top are 
of crépon. The blouse 
is of a single piece of 
lace, the only seams 
those on the shoulders 
above the large arm- 
holes. Some slight 
gathers are in the lower 
rt of the broad arm- 
cle. The top is gath- 
ered on baby-ribbon of 
black satin, and there 
are rows of gathers at 
the waist line on a belt 
set underneath. The 
garment fastens in the 
back. A lace ruche is 
at the top of the high 
dress collar. 
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EASTER EVEN. 


WORLD lying black ion the shadow 
Of the Cross where our Lord was slain! 
O Syrian land, dark and sinful! 
What morrow can bring thee again 
Peace and light, 
Or blooming of flowers, 
Or songs of birds in their bowers 
To that silent garden's gloom, 
Where, through the awful night, 
With its slow moving hours, 
Thy promised King lies dead? 
By thee His life-blood shed! 
Dead! in the rock-hewn tomb! 
The Messiah, promised long, 
Whose Kingdom was surely. to be 
Of joy and peace, said the song. 
His blood on thy guilty head! 
His dear blood shed for thee! 
Dead! in the rock-sealed tomb. 
Dead! dead! dead! 
In the hopeless, rock sealed tomb!-- 
Miserere, miserere, 
Miserere, Domine! 
Il 
EASTER MORN. 
What new dawn lights to rubies the roses? 
What new song breaks the hush of the hours, 
When alone, before Mary's coming, 
Christ walks with the birds and the flowers? 
Alone in the blessed garden 
With His happy, sinless things, 
Awaiting the faithful one’s coming, 
Walks the promised King of Kings! 
Pardon and peace in the garden, 
Now radiantly abloom; 
Life over Death victorious! 
Love lighting all the gloom! 
The dawning on earth of the Kingdom, 
That in joy and peace shall be; 
The Lord of Life has arisen! 
Where, O grave, now thy victory? 
The living Lord has arisen, 
And angels guard the tomb. 
Risen! risen! risen! 
The Flower of the Centuries in bloom!— 
Benedecite, benedecite, 
Omnia opera Domini! 


III. 
EASTER DAY. 


What new joy thrills thro’ griefs of the 
centuries 
Yet unborn, and gilds deathways untrod 
With the love-light that comforted Mary 
When she worshipped her Lord and her God, 
Falling prone at His feet in the garden, 
As she fled from the empty tomb, 
To seek Him, sorrowing and weeping, 
Noting naught of the radiant bloom! 
Pardon and peace in the garden, 
Through the perfect atonement made 
By our Lord, for all sinning repented; 
And—*‘ Hail!” “ Mary!” ‘‘ Be not afraid!” 
Sweet greeting through her to the ages, 
To each faithful and heartbroken one, 
Gives this King long foretold by the sages, 
Whose reign now on earth has begun. 
Life over Death victorious! 
Rolled forever away is the stone 
That would seal us in Death’s hopeless 
prison! 
The Lord of Life has arisen 
Who died our sins to atone! 
The Living Lord has arisen, 
And pleads evermore by the Throne. 
Living! living! loving! 
He pleads for us by the Throne!— 
Gloria tibi, gloria tibi, 
Gloria tibi, Domine! 
ELIZABETH BULLARD. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A MYSTERIOUS DISCOVERY. 
IN THREE DIVISIONS—DIVISION IIT. 


* SYVERYTHING is here, and in proper 

4 order.” He laid his hand upon the 
papers. “ Here, for instance, is the first let- 
ter, dated February 14th, relating to these 
transactions. You will no doubt remember 
it, Mr. Dering.” He took up a letter, and 
read italoud : ‘‘‘ My DEAR Ex11s,—I enclose 
a bundle of certificates and shares. They 
amount to somewhere about £6500 at cur- 
rent price. Will you have these transferred 
tothe name of Edmund Gray, gentleman, of 
22 South Square, Gray’s Inn? Mr. Edmund 
Gray is a client, and I will have the amount 
paid vo my account by him. Send me, there- 
ore, the transfer papers and the account 
showing the amount due to me by him, to- 
aapond with yourcommission. Very sincere- 
y yours, Epwarp Derte.’ That is the 
letter. The proceeding is not usual, yet not 
irregular. If, for instance, we had been in- 
structed to buy stock for Mr. Dering— But 
of course you know.” 

** Pardon me,” said George. ‘I am not so 
much accustomed to buy stock as my part- 
ner. Will you go on?” 

** Weshould have done so, and sent our cil- 
ent the bill for the amount, with our commis- 
sion. If we had been instructed to sell, we 
should have pes in to Mr. Dering’s bank the 
amount realized, less our commission. A 
transfer is another kind of work? Mr. De- 

* Begun in Banree'’s Bazan, No. 1, Vol. XXV. 
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ring transferred this stock to Edmund Gray, 
his client. 1t was, therefore, for him to set- 
tle with his client the charges for the trans- 
fer and the value of the stock, We there- 
fore sent a bill for these charges. It was 
sent by hand, and a check was received by 
return of the messenger.” 

George received the letter from him, ex- 
amined it, and laid it before his partner. 


Mr. Dering read the letter, held it to the 
light, examined it very carefully, gnd then 
tossed it to Checkley. 

“If anybody knows my handwriting,” he 
said, ‘‘it ought to be you. Whose writing is 
that?” 

“It looks like yours. But there is a trem- 
bling in the letters. It is not so fifm as the 
most of your work, I should call it yours, but 
I see by your face that it is not.” 

“No, it is not my writing. I did not 
write that letter. This is the first I have 
heard of the contents of that letter. Look at 
the signature, Checkley. Two dots are want- 
ing after the word Dering, and the flourish 
after the last ‘n’ is curtailed of half its usual 
dimensions. Did you ever know me to alter 
my signature by a single curve?” 

** Never,” Checkley replied. “Two dots 
wanting and half a flourish. Go on, sir; I've 
just thought of something. But go on.” 

** You don’t mean to say that this letter is 
a forgery?” asked Mr. Ellis. ‘* Why, then— 
Oh, it is impossible! It must then be the 
beginning of a whole series of forgeries. It’s 
quite impossible to credit it. The letter came 
from this office; the postmark shows it was 
posted in this district; the answer was sent 
here. The transfers—consider—the transfers 
were posted to this office. They came back 
duly signed and witnessed—from this office. 
1 forwarded the certificate made out in the 
name of Edmund Gray—to this office; and I 
got an acknowledgment—from this office. I 
sent the account of the transaction, with my 
commission charges —to this office; and got a 
check for the latter—from this office. How 
can such a complicated business as this—only 
the first of these transactions—be a forgery? 
Why, you want a dozen confederates at least 
for such a job as this.” 

‘*I do not quite understand yet,” said 
George, inexperienced in the transfer of 
stocks and shares. 

** Well, | cannot sell stock without the 
owner's authority; he must sign a transfer. 
But if I receive a commission from a lawyer 
to transfer his stock to a client, it is not my 
business to ask whether he receives the mon- 
ey or not.” 

“Yes, yes. And is there nothing to show 
for the sale of this £6000 worth of paper?” 
George asked Mr. Dering. 

*‘Notbing at all. The letters and every- 
thing are a forgery.” 

** And you, Mr. Ellis, received a check for 
your commission?” 

“ Certainly.” 

**Get me the old checks and the check- 
book,” said Mr. Dering. The check was 
drawn, as the letter was written, in Mr. De- 
ring’s handwriting, but with the slight differ- 
ence he had pointed out in the signature. 

“ You are quite sure,” asked George, ‘*‘ that 
you did not sign that check?” 

**I am perfectly certain that I did not.” 

‘Then, as for this Edmund Gray, of 22 
South Square, Gray’s Inn, what do you 
know about him?” 

* Nothing at all; absolutely nothing.” 

‘IT know something,” said Checkley. “But 
go on—go on.” 

“He may be a non-existent person, for 
what you know.” 

“Certainly. I know nothing about any 
Edmund Gray.” 

“Wait a bit,” murmured Checkley. 

** Well, but,” Mr. Ellis went on, ‘* this was 
only a beginning. In March you wrote to 
me again; that is to say, I received a letter 

urporting to be from you. In this letter— 
sere it is—you instructed me to transfer cer- 
tain stock, the papers of which you enclosed, 
amounting to about £12,000, to Edmund 
Gray aforesaid. In the same way as before, 
the transfer papers were sent to you for sig- 
nature; in the same way as before, they were 
signed and returned; and in the same way 
as before, the commission was char, to 
you and paid by you. It was exactly the 
same transaction as before, only for double 
the sum involved in the February business.” 

Mr. Dering took the second letter, and 
looked at it with a kind of patient resigna- 
tion. ‘‘I know nothing about it,” he said; 
* nothing at all.” 

** There was a third and last transaction,” 
said the broker. ‘‘ This time in April. Here 
is the letter written by you, with instructions 
exactly the same as in the previous cases, 
but as with stock to the amount of 
£19,000, which we duly carried out, and for 
— we received your check—for commis- 

on.” 

“Every one of these letters, every signa- 


ture of mine to transfer pa and to checks, 
was a fo ,” said Mr. a ba | 
have no client named Edmund Gray; I know 


no one of the name; I never received any 
money from the transfers; these investments 
are stolen.” 

**Let me look at the letters in,” said 
George. He examined them carefully, com- 
paring them with each other. “They are so 
wonderfully forged that they would deceive 
the most careful. I should not hesitate my- 
self to swear to the handwriting.” 

It has already been explained that Mr. 
Dering’s handwriting was of a kind which is 


not uncommon with those who write a great 
deal. The unimportant words were convey- 
ed by a curve, with or without a tail, whi 
the really important words were clearly 
written. The signature, however, was large, 
distinct, and florid—the signature of the 
house, which had been flourishing for a 
hundred years and more—a signature which 
had never varied. 

“ Look at it,” said George again. ‘“ Who 
would not swear to this writing?” 

**I would for one,” said Mr. Ellis. ‘And 
I have known it for forty years and more. 
If that is not your own writing, Dering, it is 
the 2 finest imitation ever made.” 

**I don’t think my memory can be quite 
gone. Checkley, have we ever had a client 
named Edmund Gray?” 

**No—never. But you've forgotten one 
thing. That forgery eight years ago—the 
check of £720—was payable to the order of 
Edmund Gray.” 

*“‘Ah! Soitwas. This seems important.” 

“Most important,” said George. ‘‘ The 
forger could not ibly by accident choose 
the same name. This cannot be coincidence. 
Have you the forged check?” 

“I have always kept it,” Mr. Dering re- 
plied, “on the chance of using it to prove the 
crime and convict the criminal. You will 
find it, Checkley, in the right-hand drawer of 
the safe. Thank you. Here itis. ‘Pay to 
the order of Edmund Gray’; and here is his 
endorsement. So we have his handwriting, 
at any rate.” 

George took it. ‘‘Strange,” he said. “I 
should without any hesitation swear to your 
handwriting here as well. And look—the 
signature to the check is exactly the same as 
that of these letters. The two dots missing 
after the name, and the flourish after the last 
‘n’ curtailed.” 

It wasso. The handwriting of the check 
and of the letters was the same; the signa- 
tures were slightly, but systematically, alter- 
ed in exactly the same way in both letters 
and check. 

“This again,” said George, ‘‘can hardly 
be coincidence. It seems to me that the man 
who wrote that check also wrote those let- 
ters.” 

The endorsement was in a hand which 
might also be taken for Mr. Dering’s own. 
Nothing to be got out of the endorsement. 

“But about the transfer papers,” said 
George. ‘‘ They would have to be witnessed 
as well as signed.” 

“They were witnessed,” said the broker, 
“by a clerk named Lorry.” 

“Yes, we have such a man in our office. 
Checkley, send for Lorry.” 

Lorry was a clerk employed in Mr. Dering’s 
outer office. Being interrogated, he said that 
he had no recollection of witnessing a sig- 
nature for a transfer paper. He had wit- 
nessed many signatures, but was not in- 
formed what the papers were. Asked if he 
remembered especially witnessing any sig- 
natures in February, March, or April, he 
replied that he could not remember any, but 
that he had witnessed a t many signa- 
tures; that sometimes Mr. Dering wanted 
him to witness his own signature; sometimes 
those of clients. If he were shown his sig- 
nature he might remember. Lorry, there- 
fore, was allowed to depart to his own place. 

“ There can be no longer any doubt,” said 
George, ‘‘that an attempt has been made at 
a robbery on a very large scale.” 

“An attempt only?” Mr. Dering asked. 
** Where are my certificates?” 

**I say attempt, because you can’t really 
steal stock. Dividends are only paid to those 
who lawfully possess it. his Edmund 
Gray we can find, if he exists. I take it, 
however, that he does not. It is probably 
a name assumed by the forger. And I sup- 

that he has made haste to sell his stoc 
hether or no, you will certainly recover 
your property. People may as well steal a 
field as steal stocks and shares.” 

“We can easily find out for you,” said 
Mr. Ellis, ‘‘ what has become of your paper.” 

“If the thieves have kept it,” George went 
on, ‘‘all they could make would be the divi- 
dends for five months. That, however, is 
only because the bank-book was not exam- 
ined for so long. They could not reckon 
upon such an unusual stroke of luck. It 
seems almost certain that they must get rid 
of the stock as quickly as they could. Su 
pose that they have realized the whole 
amount. It is an immense sum of money. 
It would have to be b .. by check into a 
bank; the holder could only draw out the 
money gradually. He might, to be sure, go 
to America and have whole amount 
transferred, but that would not help him 
much unless he could draw it out in small 
-—. payable to confederates. » hae * 
ro seems to me hedged about with 
difficulties almost impossible.” 

‘It is the most re attempt at 
robbery that cver was,” Mr. Ellis. 
“Thirty-eight thousand pounds in shares! 
Well, I will find out for you if they have been 
sold,andto whom. Meantime,my old friend, 
don’t you be downhearted aboutit. As Mr. 
Austin says, ycu will cage get your 
pro =| back again. What? eliveina 
civili country. We cannot have large 
om i £40, rr: ——- ig rly 

n’t kept any longer in bags o ’ k- 
notes, banks, lovenmneail all tod to make 
great robberies impossible. Courage; you 
will get back your property.” 

Mr. Dering shook his head doubtfully. 

“There is another chance,” George sug- 
gested. ‘‘ One has heard of robberies effect- 
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ed with the view of blackmail afterwards. 

Sup we were to get a letter offering the 

whole to be returned fora certain sum?” 
*“No—no. It is now four months since 


That is the danger. Suppose they have been 
(Continued on page 301, Supplement.) 


DUST CLOAKS FROM WORTH. 
See illustration on front page. 


A TRAVELLING cloak large enough to 
envelop the dress beneath is of satin 
merveilleux with glossy surface that repels 
dust. It is shot in copper shades, and the 
light lining is of fancy surah. The slight 
weight is suspended from the top, and it is 
most easily put off or on, as it is only con- 
fined by a ribbon belt inside the back. The 
figured surah forms a hood, and pretty jabot 
revers with a ruffle around the neck drawn 
up apparently by a velvet ribbon tied in a 
bow at the throat. The small close capote 
by Virot is of écru rough straw with brown 
velvet loops holding a lighter aigrette, and 
brown strings. 

A second protective outfit has a long jacket 
with a skirt to match made of Silesienne, a 
ribbed fabric of light weight and self-colored. 
The peculiar feature of the jacket is a Wat- 
teau fold down the front as well as in the 
back. A Marie Stuart ruche made of rib- 
bons is high about the throat. The skirt is 
quite long and without trimming. For this 
suit Virot makes a round hat of black chip 
with a band of fancy straw along the wide 
brim. A panache of black ostrich tips is 
held erect in front by black satin loops, and a 
chou of black satin is inside the brim resting 
on the hair. 


SPRING WOOLLEN DRESSES. 
See illustratious on page 285. 


SIMPLE and amy model is given herewith for 

walking, travelling, and outing dresses. The ma- 
terial is beige-etriped rough wool, and galloon trim- 
ming. The blouse waist has a small side form and 
broad back, that is gathered slightly on a fitted lining. 
The front is lapped, and is also gathered. The special 
feature of this dress is the tablier front breadth, cut to 
point upward in Swiss beit (ashion, with a narrow belt 
also cut on for the sides and back, to be fastened in 
the back by a buckle of steel or pearl. The ekirt le 
bias in the back, and is sewed to the end of the waist. 
Large buttons of pearl or silver are set on the right 
side where the skirt closes. 

A second dreas of rough snow-flake wool has a gray- 
bine ground with dashes of silvery gray. It is in one 
of the favorite blouse designs, shirred all around the 
waist in three or fonr rows just below the beit line. 
Only the tablier rises er ® the throat as a prin- 
cesse plastron passing at the right under the front, 
while at the left, below the revers, it parses above the 
front. Large buttons are on the left of the tablier, and 
across the left hip where the opening is made. Gray 
cloth, lightly braided with bine, forms the revers and 
collars. Four-in-hand hat of black straw, with band 
and bow of black velvet ribbon holding a buckle of 
metal or of mother-of-pearl. A black aigrette with 
taft of plumes is set on the left side. 


MISS LIVINGSTON. 
BY MARION HARLAND. 
1 


ISS LIVINGSTON had been one of 

the passengers on the Batavia when 
she came into port after a rough voyage one 
week before I introduce you to her. For all 
that environment said to the contrary, she 
might have occupied her present abode for 
seven years. 

Her only brother had taken the house in 
Fifty-seventh Street, and had it fitted up, at 
her request, with old family furniture, be- 
queathed to her by her mother. Miss Liv- 
ingston had brought over with her divers 
cases filled with stuff accumulated in her 
five years’ residence and travels in foreign 
lands. The room in which she sat alone on 
the Saturday night before Easter Sunday was 
small, luxurious,and glowingly wm | with the 
blaze of a wood fire and the shaded shine of 
a silver lamp. 

She had not moved foran hour. Her head 
lay back among the yielding cushions of her 
easy-chair; her hands were folded together in 
her lap. They were beautiful hands, long, 
slim, and perfect in form. The full gray 
eyes, that seemed to count the tossing waves 
of flame, were deepened y Aey = or sad- 
ness, but not softened. he mouth lines 
were proud and severe. Attitude and visage 
belonged to one who knew fate too well to 
fight against it, yet whose fortitude failed 
not. 

‘‘Handsomer than ever—and haughtier!” 
Mrs. Robert peenan had reported to her 
husband after lunching with her sister-in-law 
that day. ‘She hasn't gone off one bit, al- 
though she is only two years younger than I. 
It is odd that the children should take to her 
as they do. She insisted upon my bringing 
Cathy and Rob with me. Of course she 
doesn’t understand baby-talk, but she gets 
along wonderfully with them.” 

‘Sara was always sensible,” inte 
the husband of Miss Livingston’s sister-in- 
law, dryly. 

His Oo eye spouse prattled on. 
“She ught me some heavenly old lace 
and the darlingest spring outfits for the chil- 
dren. They must have cost frightfully.” 

‘Sara was always the most generous of 
women,” rejoined her husband, raising his 
glass with a gesture that, to a quick-witted 
or imaginative s tor, would have hint- 


ed o< an inaudible toast and apostrophized 
2 Mrs. Robert Livingston’s wits were prac- 
tical, and a high-shouldered turkey-hen Las 
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more imagination. Had a modicum of tact 
compensajed measurably for these deficien- 
cies, she would have kept back her next ob- 
servation: 

“It wasn’t in the least like a confirmed old 
maid to cater so cleverly for my tastes and 
the children’s complexions. Heigho! I sup- 
pose people will call your sister that. Seems 
to me that belles are not so apt to marry well 
as others. Think of what Sara was—accom- 
plished, literary, and so on—and here she is, 
at twenty-seven, Sara Livingston still.” 

“ There are worse possibilities in women’s 
lives than to be Sara Livingstons at any 
age,” said the sententious auditor. 

He never bickered with his pippin-cheeked 
Agnes, but neither would he have her belittle 
one he loved fondly in his way—which was 
also his sister's. 

At twenty-one Miss Livingston had named 
as her ‘triumvirate of best-belovéds” her 
mother, her brother, and Vida Van Nest. 

** You put me last!” pouted her confidante. 
‘*The third place in your heart is better 
worth having than the first in any other, but 
when the prince who will outrank us all 
steps into line, I shall be fourth—almost out 
in the cold.” 

She was a bewitching elf—this dearest 
girl friend of the belle. Brunette, petite, 
animated, supple, mercurial, nimble of brain, 
and facile of tongue, she was a nonpareil of a 
foil to her stately mate. She was an orphan, 
and dependent upon a tart, stingy great-aunt. 
The girls were intimate from the beginning 
of their school life to the evil day when 
Sara set out for California with her invalid 
mother. A winter in Santa Barbara was im- 
peratively advised by desperate doctors, and 
the daughter caught at the faint hope the 
recommendation held out with the energy of 
almost despairing love. Her brother was 
abroad upon his bridal tour, and she resisted 
the powerful impulse to recall him. He had 
planned to be absent for a year, and the ques- 
tion of life or death would be decided in a 
few months. She would have taken Vida 
Van Nest with her into exile but for the ob- 
stinate refusal of the aunt to allow her ward 
to accept the richer girl’s invitation. She 
‘* would not let her flesh and blood play the 
part of humble companion even to a Liv- 
ingston.” The decision, reported tearfully 
by Vida, disappointed Sara. She was too 
sad of heart to be hurt or an She had 
much upon her mind just then. Her but 
lately betrothed Rensselaer Morris, a rising 
young lawyer, discouraged the Santa Barbara 
scheme vigorously, and finally resentfully. 
With the heated intolerance of the health 
young, he classed chronic invalidism wit 
‘*fads.” Mrs. Livingston's cough was partly 
nervousness, partly indigestion, according to 
his disdainful diagnosis. It was preposter- 
ous and professional in the physicians to 
send her to the Western water-shed of the 
continent, when the best sir and the best 
civilization were to be found upon the East- 
ern. It was cruel and characteristic in the 
prospective mother-in-law to accept their 
dicta. Had Sara loved him as he loved her, 
she would cast the weight of her influence 
into the scale that held his happiness and 
hers. 

As the time of departure drew near, vari- 
ance of sentiment became a clash of wills. 
Each of the privately plighted pair was 
proud; both were conscientious in belief 
and action. Love fanned the flame of dis- 
sension, and when the rupture came, it was 
the parting of a frayed cord rather than the 
snapping of a cable. 

So said Miss Livingston to her mother and 
to Vida. Mrs. Livingston never guessed the 
cause of the at She had confidence 
in her daughter. It was fortunate that the 
engagement had not been announced, she 
remarked when Sara told her that it was 
broken. There would be no need to men- 
tion it in her next letter to Robert. Things 
happened so providentially. And about furs, 
now? It seemed hardly worth while to call 
upon Ginther for the long seal-skin cloak she 
had sent to him for storage last spring. A 
fur-lined circular ought to be all she would 
need in a climate where strawberries ripened 
out-of-doors in January. 

On the eve of the journey the two girls 
sat together in Sara’s dressing- room, four 
feet upon the fender-stool that now sup- 
ported Miss Livingston's Paris slippers, and 
talked until the stir and groan of the awak- 
ening city could be heard. In the anticipa- 
tory anguish of what the new day had in 
store, Sara Livingston let her companion see 
to the bleeding core of her heart. 

“I love him as I love my own soul — 
and more!” she said, her face agleam with 
strange pallid fire. ‘‘He has said harsh 
words of my ‘willingness to sacrifice him 
for the vagaries of a hypochondriac.’ It 
was suffering that made him unjust. Should 
he judge me more leniently—should you 
guess, never so remotely, that he would ac- 
cept a recall—tell him frankly what I have 
said to you to-night. Tell him that estrange- 
ment is slow death to me, that I could go to 
the stake as easily as to leave him. Oh, I 
must be very wretched, or I could not say 
thus much, even to you, dear heart! See 
how I trust you, surely as no woman ever 
before trusted another!” 

Between her sobs, clinging to Sara with 
gushing tears and consoling caresses, Vida 
promised all that was asked—and much be- 
sides. What woman’s rn pron could devise 
and loving arts accomplish should be brought 
to bear upon the prideful lover to win him 
back to his allegiance. . 





“Only give me a few weeks—maybe a 
month or two. ‘Time and I against any 
other two.’ What chance has one man, 
however per age | obstinate, against us— 
especially when his own heart is a traitor to 
his will? 

Away off in the monotonous sunshine of 
the Californian town, Sara waited, first hope- 
fully, then patiently, for news of the pre- 
dicted change, noting reluctantly the grow- 
ing infrequency of Morris’s name in Vida’s 
letters, yet never asking a — of how 
matters were going under tender diplo- 
macy of her ambassadress. After six years 
of knowing and loving her friend, doubt 
found no lodgment in thoughts of the 
leal little fairy. 

Mrs. Livingston’s decline, although un- 
mistakable, was agonizingly slow. When 
spring-time came, she was removed i easy 
stages to a mountain village in New Mexico, 
and there spent the long, heartlessly bright 
summer. In September, Robert Livingston 
was summoned to see her die. It was mid- 
October when he returned to New York, 
bringing his dead mother and living sister. 

The day after the funeral Sara had a call 
from her ancient aversion, Vida Van Nest’s 

eat-aunt. The sorrowing girl’s inquiries 
or her friend had been answered by the in- 
telligence that Vida was visiting relatives in 
Boston. Sara had no letter from her for 
more than a month. Rensselaer Morris's 
name had not been mentioned by either of 
the friends in half a year. Hastening eager- 
ly down stairs to meet one who must have 
later tidings of ber for whose companionship 
the orphaned heart was famishing, she was 
met by a blunt revelation that would have 
driven a weaker woman mad. 

Miss Van Nest the elder had that morn- 
ing received news of her niece’s marriage 
ae | to Mr. Rensselaer Morris. With 
lending grin and snarl, she told what a re- 
lief it was to her to be rid of a troublesome 
parasite. Her black eyes twinkled and glared 

alternately as she surveyed the statuesque 
listener, whose black gown accentuated her 
pallor. 

“I could have told you why she wouldn’t 
go with you to Califoruia. The Lord knows 
I tried hard to shake her off of my hands 
then, but she was like a rock. She staid fora 
purpose, and soltold her. He walked right 
nto the trap, coming, first, and for ever so 
long, to see her because she was your confi- 
dante, until she fastened her soft clutches— 
like a devil-fish’s—upon him. I used to listen 
at the inner door of the library, and hear how 
the pretty work went on. He was all for 
— you and making up, and taking 
all the blame upon himself, until she told him 
of a talk = two had the night before you 
set out for California, and how you had 
charged her to keep him from annoying you 
with overtures, since your love for him had 
died out like the snuff of a candle—‘ killed 
by your Livingston pride.’ That is what she 
called it. By-and-by he believed her. I 
didn’t. I've known the little snake too long. 
I wrote to her last week that you were on 
your way home. ‘Look out, my lady!’.I 
said. ‘She'll get him back yet!’ I wasn’t 
surprised when the letter came _——. 

She chuckled so maliciously that Sara ral- 
lied the pride at which aunt and niece had 
sneered. Every slow word had the chill and 
tinkle of an ice pellet. 

“I am sorry *> hear that your niece has 
repaid your maj benefits by such flagrant 
ingratitude, and done such discredit to the 
breeding learned from you.” As she said it, 
she arose. ‘Sorry, also, that you have put 
yourself to the inconvenience of coming out 
on & rainy day to tell me a story that con- 
cerns me less than it would have done a year 
ago. The engrossing interests of the past 
eight or ten months have made other matters 
seem unimportant. If there is nothing I can 
do to testify to my mn | in your afflic- 
tion, will you excuse me? I am very busy 
with pre tions for an absence from home 
that will last for several years. I have friends 
who sail for Japan next week, and I shall ac- 
company them. I have long desired to see 
the Orient, and at leisure.” 

Her civil smile, if wintry, was unembar- 
rassed. In reporting the interview to her 
niece, the foiled gossip assured the bride that 
her former intimate ‘‘ didn’t care a brass pen- 
ny for old crony or old lover.” 

Miss Livingston had sailed for the East 
before the newly wedded couple returned to 
New York. Since then, her feet had trod- 
den more lands than she cared to enumerate 
to-night. She was weary in body, mind, 
and spirit. Agnes always drew hard upon 
her cellular tissue, and with the passionate 
love for children which even Agnes had dis- 
cerned there mingled, when with them, in- 
definable longings and disallowed pain. The 
elderly cousin who conserved the proprieties 
in the manless household was ng the 
evening with friends, Miss Livingston was 
utterly alone in her cozy corner, and, she ad- 
mitted to her candid consciousness, utterly 
desolate. 

Between her and the red-hearted fire grew, 
as she mused, the simulacrum of a picture 
she had seen in a Veretian gallery. High 
upon a black rock, surrou by sullen 
surges that were sicklied, not illumined, by 
a waning moon, a shipwrecked woman, 
wasted by famine, raised eyes and hands to 
heaven in a prayer not for succor, but for 
death. 

It was a grewsome fantasy for one steeped 
in the warmth and color of this luxurious 
nook, but it forced itself upon her, a ghastly 
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interlude to the stages of reminiscence. What 
I have recounted succinctly, she dwelt upon 
at length, sparing herself no detail, el 
ing no blackness of shadow with factitious 

leams. Of the four people who had made 

r world and were the light thereof, but one 
remained to her, the brother whose reticence 
she interpreted by her own, and there were 
Agnes and the children to be considered be- 
fore his thought could reach her. 

His Easter offering, received at dusk that 
afternoon, stood upon a marble column near 
the window—a jar, exquisite in ware 
and design, in which was set a pot of mar- 
guerites. He had not forgotten her old fan- 
cy for daisies. He had never surmised that 

loved them because they were Vida’s fa- 
vorite flowers. Some occult force attracted 
her = at length from the blazing logs to 
the pillar gleaming white against the velvet 
curtain and the canopy of snowy flowers 
crowning the royal Worcester bowl. 

**T wonder,” Vida had said once, her head 
set meditatively on one side, ‘‘if my passion 
for daisies isn’t an economic instinct? They 
are the poor girl’s flowers, never expensive, 
and warranted to wear well. But I love 
you, my sturdy, saucy beauties,” raising sud- 
denly to her lips the big bunch of winter 
marguerites Sara had given her to carry to a 
ball. “ You are always smiling, always frank, 
always faithful, in all sorts of weather, and 
lend yourselves as cheerfully to a home-made 
gown in its second season as to a Worth crea- 
tion just imported. When I die, Sara mia, 
I should like, not to ‘blossom under your 
feet in purple and red’ after the fashion of 
Maud’s lover, but to spring up again in a 
daisy meadow, and kiss your arched instep 
as you sweep along, my princess, and maybe 
be gathered by your dear hands, and laid to 

our sweet mouth as you say, ‘How Vida 
oved me and daisies!’’ 
The lonely dreamer winced as at a stiletto 
rick in recalling word, tone, and glance. 
n all these years and after all these journey- 
ings had the old wound only skinned over 
that it bled ata scratch? Turning impatient- 
ly again to the fire, she gazed resolutely into 
it. She had come home to rest, not to suffer. 
At twenty-seven a sensible woman should ac- 
cept life as itis. She was strong enough to 
put away once and for all the memory of the 
falsest woman she had ever known; to tram- 
ge upon the shards of tawdry clay idols. 

ate had decreed that she should be set apart 
from happy dwellers in happy homes on this 
night when the jocund murmur of the Easter 
dawn mingled with the roar of traffic rising 
to her windows. She had learned the futil- 
ity of complaint, the folly of tears. 

*‘ What is this that thou hast been fretting 
and fuming and lamenting and self-tortur- 
ing on account of? Say it in a word: is it 
not because thou art not happy? Foolish 
soul! what act of Legislature was there that 
thou shouldst be happy? There is in man a 
higher than happiness; he can do without 
HAPPINESS, and instead thereof find BLEssED- 
ness. This is the everlasting yea, wherein all 
contradiction is solved.” 

She said the oft-conned words aloud, as 
was safe in her guarded solitude. She added, 
in biting self-contempt: “I have never found 
blessedness, it is true. That I probably never 
shall, is also true. Has anybody?” 

An invisible force drew her eyes gently 
and gradually from the now drowsy fire— 
soft, mysterious compulsion she did not re- 
sist. Delicious languor enwrapped her senses 
and swathed the lax limbs. Faint currents 
of perfume stole toward and past her. Where 
pillar and plant had been, stood Vida in bri- 
dal robes; a gauzy veil shimmering from her 
head to the hem of her trailing gown. She 
leaned — forward, hands clasped, eyes 
dilate and yearning, fastened upon the wo- 
man she had wronged. A trail of daisies 
dropped from her fingers to the floor; daisies 
— her veil, and were heaped about her 

eet. 

“I have come back, as I said I would,” 
said accents like the dying night wind, yet 
Vida’s in every intonation. ‘‘Can you for 
give me, Sara? I risked my soul—and yours, 
but I loved him better than life, better than 
my soul’s salvation!” 

‘** You ruined my life! You blighted my 
faith in God and in man. How can I pardon 
that which is unpardonable?” 

She said it in a whisper—the whisper was 
fierce. The vision flung her hands over her 
face, bowed herself together and swayed in 


pain. 

“If I had not sinned, pardon could not 
be,” she moaned. ‘Because my guilt was 
great I pray you to forgive and forget it. 

‘or Ren’s sake! You loved him once!” 

Miss Livingston struggled to rise. ‘‘ How 
dare you name him to me?” she gasped. 
“* Forgive! forget! Never, in time or eter- 
nity!’ 

**My dear Sara!” 

Cousin Sabrina’s hand was on her shoul- 
der. The fire had blazed up anew in the 
corner, marble pedestal and massed margue- 
rites showed pure in the shine of the silver 
lamp; Miss Livingston’s feet were numb, her 
mouth and tongue were — 

** You were suffocating in this hot room,” 
the mild spinster went on to say, raising a 
window. ‘I never knew you to have a 
nightmare before.” 


IL 
Easter Sunday was raw and dour. Cousin 
Sabrina’s rheumatism, aroused by the pip- 
ping sea-air, prevailed over pious desire to 
worship once again in a New York sanctuary. 
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Agnes’s baby had sneezed twice since his bath 
and breakfast, and she durst not leave him 
with a nurse who might not keep account of 
further sternutations. 

Thus it came about that the brother and 
sister walked to church in company, and sat 
without other oe in the family pew. 
Had the well- bred curiosity that mastered 
every detail of a costume too simple in its 
elegance to have been made anywhere but in 
Paris been as observant of the wearer, a 
light cloud of color that swam over the pale 
patrician face would not have passed un- 
noticed as her eyes fell upon the floral dec- 
orations of chancel and desk. 

Except for an altar of lilies arising from 
the centre of the parterre, the only flowers in 
the church were margucrites. 

Alert yet serene, happy yet solemn, lean- 
ing their cheeks together as if whispering of 
the day’s joyful secret, or looking straight 
heavenward with wide, innocent eyes, they 
told the yo of the Easter-tide; of the Christ 
who had arisen; of the humanity that is to 
be redeemed. 

Neither in heart nor voice did Miss Living- 
ston join in the General Confession, or in re- 
sponsive prayer. The glorious music poured 
from organ and choir fell upon deaf ears. 
Mechanically she followed the order of down- 
sitting and uprising; she saw nothing but the 
hundreds of grave, expectant eyes that seemed 
to question hers; a spell, like last night's 
dream, bound sense and thought. Above 
the mimic meadow of daisies she beheld, 
with slowly filming eyes, the pleading vision 
that had bent toward her from the haunted 
corner last night; through the long-closed 
chambers of her heart stole in broken music 
tones and words to which she had refused to 
hearken yester-even. 

“ And kiss your arched instep as you sweep 
along!” throbbed the weird antiphon. 

(*‘ Oh, the tender humility of the love that 
was mine beyond peradventure in that dear, 
distant day!’’) 

** And be gathered by your dear hands.” 

(‘‘I can feel the seeking, clinging touch of 
the slender brown fingers!”’) 

** And be laid to your sweet mouth as you 
say, ‘ How Vida loved me and daisies!’” 

(“She was not always false—and the 
temptation! Ah! let the wild unrest of my 
own sinful heart attest to the might of it!’’) 

‘* Because my guilt was great, I pray you 
forgive and forget it.” 

(“O human Saviour! as I hope to be for- 
given!”) 

Miss Livingston’s eyelashes were wet as 
she passed down the aisle at her brother's 
side, the unbent curves of the mouth added 
strange gentleness to her countenance. Turn- 
ing to reply to a casual speech of her esccrt 
in the vestibule, she found herself face to face 
with Rensselaer Morris. 

He held out his hand mutely, to meet hers 
ia a close clasp before either spoke. 

‘Thad not heard that you were in America. 
I doubted my eyes when I saw you in church. 
When did you get back, and where are 
you staying or living? With you, I sup- 
pose?” looking at Robert Livingston, as one 
agitated query passed upon another. 

Miss Livingston let her brother answer for 
her. Dizzily she descended the church steps 
between the two men, and the three had 
strolled abreast for several blocks before she 
took part in the conversation, 

The Easter collect she had not heard to- 
day recurred to her now, as she had learned 
it from her mother’s lips and responded to it 
— kneeling at her mother’s side. 

‘We humbly beseech Thee, that, as by 
Thy special grace preventing us Thou dost 
put into our minds good desires, so by Thy 
continual help we may bring the same to 
good effect.” 

What better effect could spring from the 
new desires than strength to cast behind her 
the deadly pain and sinful weakness that were 
sapping resolution and hindering speech ? 

ith the effort her heart came to her again 
like as it were the heart of a little child. 

The face uplifted to her former lover was 
clear and sweet, her tone was cordial. “I 
hope that Vida is quite well?” she said, sim- 











ply. 

Hie looked surprised and extremely grati- 
fied. A moved smile lent charm to his grave 
features. “Very well, I thank you. It is 
good in you to ask after her. Will it be pre- 
suming upon that goodness if I request per- 
mission to bring her to see you, and before 


“ 

ime and place were singular for a speech 
that implied full knowledge of what had 
separated her and himself. But Ren was 
used to be as frankly impulsive as she was 
discreet. Her answer was direct, and gen- 
tly spoken: 

“ T shall always be gied to see you both.” 

He smiled again, and brightly, and pushed 
his es with the boyish impetuosi- 
ty she recollected but too well. “May we 
come this afternoon? I promised to walk 
with her. I am hers, soul and body, on 
Sundays. Not that I rebel against the sweet 
tyranny, but I foresee that I shall not be al- 
lowed to make the call without her. If it 
will not be an intrusion,” bringing up ab- 
ruptly, struck, perhaps, by something in the 
kind serious face he looked upon. 

“It could never be that. You will not 
forget the number? I shall expect you both. 
Good-morning.” 

They were turning a corner, and she chose 
to take it for granted that their ways di- 


e good desires beld fast, but the poor 
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“Tl HOPE THAT VIDA I8 QUITE 


We saw a great deal of one another about 
the time of your marriage. I missed you 
feebly playful ; 

He is a noble fellow I have become 
rather intimate with him during the last 
year, belonging as we do to the same club 
und being in the same profession. But I 
haven't seen him look so bright since his wife 
died as he did at sight of you.” He inter 
rupted himself to catch step with her. Her 
gait was less even and steady than when 
they used to take long tramps together. ‘‘I 
don’t believe he has made a social cal) in 
two years. Or is it three since he lost his 
wife? He devotes himself to business and to 
her four-year-old namesake. She isa pretty, 
sprightly little thing, the image of her father. 
You saw how pleased he was when you in 
juired after her, and how full he was of talk 


you set 
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ibout her. She is all he has in the world 
you see 
’ His sister had missed the step again. He 
reflected, in repairing the fault, that unmar 
ried women walked but little with men in 
foreign lands. Now that he had her at home 
again, they would return to old ways and 
habits. Agnes would not take his arm in 
the daytime. She said nobody did it nowa 
days except fossilized married couples. He 
liked to feel the light weight upon his sleeve 
It warmed his heart and inclin>d him to con 
fidential chat. At Miss Livingston's door he 
took a closer look at her 

“ Now that the sea tan has gone off, you 
are whiter than is altogether natural. Take 
care of yourself. The sun is coming out. 
Suppose I give you a turn in the Park this 
afternoon? 
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The color returned in a painful rush. She 
looked down at the door mat on which she 
stood. 

‘*I should enjoy it of all things, but since 
Mr. Morris spoke of bringing his little girl—” 

“Of course! How stupidly forgetful I 
am! Another time, then. No, thank you; 
I cannot come in. We dine early with the 
children on Sunday, and Agnes makes a 
point of punctuality.” 

Miss Livingston dragged her benumbed 
feet up to her boudoir, locked the door, and 
flung herself upon her knees beside the mar- 
ble shaft with the capital of marguerites, 
weeping wildly and exclaiming passionate- 
ly. Always the same words, over and over, 
until the storm of tears relieved tense nerves 
and overweighted heart. ‘‘I am glad! glad/ 
GLAD! that I forgave her before I heard of it!” 
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BEYOND THE HORIZON. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


= LOOK for that beautifal conntry 
Far out in the tender biae, 
Where the morning is always shining 
And the day is forever new. 


“*T long for that beautifal country 
Far over the tender blue, 
But my soul in its joy shall pause there 
And wait on its wings for you 
“*Oh, when in that beantifal country—'" 


‘‘Don’t! don’t!” he said, hoarsely. But 
Vera's sweet thin voice went on singing, 
while be threw himself back with a dee 
groan, and lay face down at the singers 
feet; overhead the great cocoa-palms waved, 
the sky stretched like a hollow shield of a 
single jewel; far away the sea, in deeper 
and more dazzling blue, lifted itself against 
a shining line, now roughening in golden 
scales of sunshine, now sleeping in long 
channels of blue and silver, far out beyon 
the distant reefs, where a sunbeam ‘‘ married 
a wreath of wandering foam”; around them 
was the palm forest climbing the steeps; be- 
low them, the lush green of plantain and 
banana, the flame of the pomegranate, the 
creamy sheen of orange and jasmine, deep 
gorges full of purple mist, silver streams 
winding to the sea—all, all was life; and 
here, it seemed, the girl was dying, and her 
lover at her feet wished only that he were 
dying too 


She leaned over on one arm and laid her 
hand upon her lover's hand. ‘‘I should not 
feel so,” she said, leaving her song, “‘if you 
were going over to Samolea Island and I 
were presently to follow. lL should see you 


walking under the there and think of 
the moment when | should be walking with 
you. 

An angry, impatient, backward gesture of 
the hand made his reply. 

“Tt is just as real as Samolea,” she said. 

“To your sick fancy.” 

“ Before—before I was ill at all!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“ And it made m joy when I was 
a child,—even before you did, my own, m 
own!’ And there was an indescribable thrill 
of tenderness in ber tone. ‘‘I have a Friend 
there—” 

** Dearer than I?” he said. 


‘Oh, it is different! How different! You 
are myself. You are with me. I clasp you. 
But this is beyond me, above me. I rise to 


this love; Iam a flower blooming in its light. 
It fills me with life; oh, it is life itself! If 
you could see, if you could feel,—ob, if you 
could be as I; if we both were going over 
there together feeling this love, or if I left 
you here filled with it, so filled with it as to 
have no room for sorrow—sorrow drowned 
in it, drowned and washed away—” 

Love!” he cried, sitting up and a 
at her. ‘‘ Love for the Power that ruins a 
my days!” 

‘‘Ah, then.” she said, ‘“‘your soul sees, 
your tongue confesses, there is a Power!” 

‘*T know nothing about it.” 

** But, oh, my love, that Power whom you 
ignorantly confess, Him declare I unto you.” 

I want none of it. I want none of any 
power that tears you, my joy, my life, from 
my arms—that gives you su ering—”" 

‘*I do not suffer,” she said, with a soft 
smile 

“That gives you death—” 

“F shail not know death.” 

“That takes you out 
here—in this sea-Eden— 

*‘ Into a lovelier life.” 

He sat gazing a moment into her eyes, 
that presently ame two great sapphire 
tears. She held her hand towards him with 
an sppealing gesture. 

“T love you so!” she said. 

‘‘And are willing to leave me. Oh, this 
is idle, Vera! Let us have no more of it.” 
And he took her in his arms, going along 
the edge of the mountain torrent where a 
swarm of rosy butterflies were floating over 
the stream as if they were the rainbowed 
foam just made alive. 

**How is it,” Damala said to himself, 
‘*that everything is alive here, reeking with 
life, and the one thing worth it all is losin 
life? It is her lovely being that tof 
this teeming life,” he thought, with a touch 
of the island superstition. ‘I hate it; I hate 
it all!” 

But he carried her gently in his strong and 
tender arms as if she were resting on a cloud, 
down to the spot where the bearers waited. 
As they went on their way then down to 
the Mission House, a company of the vil- 
lagers passed them, going to make festivity 
in the next village, one or two in thin white 
robes flowing round their bronze lines, the 
swarthy shapes of the others clad only in 
leafy wreaths and long garlands of flowers. 
They sang soft rhythmical measures, strik- 
ing rude accompaniments from their simple 
instruments, and they stopped as Pierre 
mala and the bearers came along, and gave 
glad greetings, and tore off their garlands 
to throw them over the chair, some of the 
sweet voices calling her saint and some of 
them calling her goddess. ‘‘ She fades away 
like a mist; she goes home to her gods,” 
they said, as the chair with its feather-light 
weight was borne along. 

There is a god for them in everything,” 
said Damala. “‘A god in the nutmeg-tree, 
a god in the water-fall, a god for the pigeon 
and the bonito. Why should there be mors 
truth in her notion of a god?” And he strode 
along feeling in his young strong heart all 
the bitter breadth between this lovely laugh- 


of this lovely life— 
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ing south-sea morning in its sunshine, its 
color, its warmth and uty, and the dark 
loneliness and disgust of death and of decay. 

Down in the shelly cove John Dunstan, 
the lad who had jumped overboard from a 
war ship, his back raw with the flogging 
that had dealt with but a — of his de- 
pravity, and who had taken refuge with 
those of the islanders whom the mission 
could not reach—down there in the warm 
sheltered waters, where a wind-blown palm 
bent over the brink, John Dunstan was sport- 
ing with the girls whom he and the like of 
him had made reckless—he who, caught in 
some college viciousness, had run away and 
effaced himself among the foreign sailors, 
and who seemed the viler for the possibilities 
he had betrayed. He, the wretch, would 
live and take pleasure in his days, and— 
But no; Pierre would not mingle even Vera's 
untoward fate in the same thought as that 
which dealt with such a creature as Jobn 
Dunstan. Dying—dead— Vera was some- 
thing better than any other woman, some- 
thing sweeter than any flower. And the 
pain of it—that such whiteness, such sweet- 
ness, such purity, such truth, should go out 
of the world! 

The pain was no lighter and no less when, 
a few days afterward, as he carried her out 
along the reef where the sea was booming 
with low melodious thunder, she looked out 
into the far horizon, and her soul seemed to 
follow the look, and to leave the fair frail 
mantle it had worn a dead thing in his arms. 
As his heart sank and rose in the clutch of a 
quick fierce agony, a sense of Joss, a sudden 
terror, had there been an abyss of the sharp 
volcanic rock, he might have dashed himself 
and his burden down its depths; but there 
was only the rippling sea—the sea that had 
been his cradle, and whose smooth, slow, 
creaming waters could never bring him death 
or oblivion. Even now on the sky line the 
long low line of the steamer might be seen 
that was bringing the famous physician who 
had been sent for from the mainland; for 
Damala had placed his full purse at the dis- 
ay of Vera’s father, the missionary, who 

ad no purse. ‘‘Too late!” he cried now. 
‘** He comes too late! He cannot bring her 
back to life! He has no medicine for my 
despair!” He turned, carrying the uncon- 
scious form swiftly back to the Mission 
House. He gave the lips, still warm to his 
kiss, one last pressure, and he laid her down 
where a mass of the vines of the white va- 
nilla flower had been left, shedding their 
piercing sweetness about her, and went out. 

e would not wait to see the rites that should 
return the woman he loved to dust, and make 
her a elod of clay among the other clods. 
He went for his men and his boat, desperate 
and rebellious, and was presently lost in the 
blue on the way to his own islands. 

If he had been aware— But notso. Fate 
knew best. 

Alone on the Damala Reef that night Pierre 
lay looking up at the purple heavens throb- 
bing with stars—canopies burning like a 
torch, the silver vapors of the Magellanic 
Clouds, the great breathing and panting jew- 
els of the Southern Cross—depth over depth 
above trembling with warm full life. The 
fresh sea scents floated about him; among 
them here and there a waft of musky flower- 
fragrance blew. A rich delicious night of 
tropic heat and pulsing stars, languorous 
breaths, ineffable balms—a rich delicious 
world. But, oh, how dead a world to him! 
How blest a world with Vera in it; how hated 
a world without her! Stunned and —— 
at first, now he raged at the cruelty of fate. 
So fair all nature was without, so hollow with 
only death and tears within! Was the life 
beyond the charmed meridians of the islands 
as pitiable as this—the life from which seven- 
ty years ago his father’s people had come? 

oubtiess it was all alike—all part of the 
grand mistake of evil chances. 

Seventy ne ago his father’s father had 
been wrecked upon this reef. The island. 
chief bad saved him, loved him, married him 
to his child, a tall and lissome girl, having 
the straight bair, the straight features, the 
clear soft dark of her peo people who 
were either the remnant of those of some 
earthquake-ruined, half-submerged continent, 
or the children of unknown adventurers who 
had sailed ‘‘ beyond the sunset and the baths 
of all the western stars.” But when their 
son became a man he went out into the world, 
and from somewhere in the North brought 
home a wife, who wrought with him great 
marvels on the islands. He fortified them 
then against possible attack of other island- 
ers, paying a slight tribute to the large neigh- 
Lene | group for the sake of peace, civilizing 
his idlers, turning the soil to gold itself—ev- 
ery palm forest a revenue, as French and 
German ships took away the fruit for the 
fruit markets, the soap-makers, the mat-wea- 
vers—living a prince among his people, dy- 
ing, and leaving Pierre to the princedom and 
the bank accounts in India and in Europe. 
The first Damala, an educated, world-worn 
man himself, had sent his son away to study; 
the second one, sickening after his wife’s 
death with the deadly Southern languor, had 
not found the strength to spare his boy, had 
himself taught him all he had to impart— 
some technical, some mystic lore—and mean- 
while had sent him over to the mission on 
the larger up for the rest. And there 
Vera, missionary’s daughter, before this 
unknown and insidious disease had laid ber 
ht him a lore that was not in 
the books. Joy unbounded had seemed to 
lie before them. They were going out to see 


the world. A t yacht fit for any prince 
lay now off an telond. one that. : been 
sent out for his inspection. And then, the 
famous places of the earth explored—moun- 
tains and cities and ruins, and other life— 
they had it in their plan to come back here 
to these balmy shores, and spend their years 
and their wealth in raising the poor islanders 
far and near to the levels of a larger life. 

Now that dream was over. Pierre did not 
even remember it. He was wrapped in a 
blank misery. As strong as the tide of youth 
— in his veins, flowed too the tide of de- 
spair. 

All around him here was the murmur of 
the wide warm sea, all over him that hollow 
of the infinite deep, with the lamps swinging 
out of heaven; the low fragrant wind brush- 
ed his brow like the touch of a soft wing. 
He realized nothing of the loveliness of the 
vast delightful night; he was only conscious 
that he had lost his love, that Vera was no 
more. Nomore? Wasit ble he should 
never hear her voice again, feel her arms 
about him, lay his kiss on those lips that 
were his own, have that dear companion- 
ship? Oh, what impossible thing was life 
going to be without her! And if she were 
anywhere in the whole universe, would she 
not come at his cry? ‘‘ Vera!” he called; 
**Vera! Come tome. Oh,Vera!” And he 
gazed up into the violet depths whose dark- 
ness quivered with burning pulses out into 
the midnight recesses of the horizon. and he 
held his arms as if some spirit might stoop 
into them. But only the soft singing of the 
wave outside the reef, the scft sighing of the 

Ims within, replied to him. ‘‘ No, no; there 
s no one; there is nothing,” he cried. ‘‘She 
has passed; she has ceased; she is dead. 
There is no life, there is no power, there is 
no hope beyond.” 

Just then, stealing in across the sea, came 
& murmur, a breath of music, the silver whis- 
per of a flute, a chord of voices refined and 
mellowed and mingled as if it were far-off 
— song. For a second his heart stood 
still. She wascoming. It wasshe. Buta 
puff of the low sea-wind told him in anoth- 
er instant that it was only a boat-load of isl- 
anders with John Dunstan. They were not 
coming to make merry with his people; that 
was something long forbidden to those with 
whom John nstan consorted; they had 
been swept into the current setting that way, 
and, unable to return without more effort 
than they wished to make in the luxurious 
warmth of the summer night, were drifting 
for the counter-current. Pierre rose angrily. 
To think that he should have taken an isl- 
and song of island singers with John Dun- 
stan, the fellow whom he had saved when a 
half-drunken Samolu wretch had him bound 
and thrown into the bottom of his canoe, 
white and faint with terror, as he understood 
he was to be taken and sold to the man- 
eaters beyond—to think that for a single in- 
stant’s time he could have taken the voice of 
those vile creatures for a sign from Vera! 
No more sentimental reliance on unknown, 
unreasoned agencies. It only showed the 
falseness, the nothingness, of all things. Vera 
was dead, and there an end. An end to life 
for him as well down here. He could not 
stay under these empty skies— these skies 
— of her presence. Let him go out 
and see what life was otherwhere. 

Pierre went up to the house, gave some 
quick orders there, took certain necessary 
papers from their place, while servants at- 
tended to other matters; and then through 
the jewelled dark the loying islanders went 
swimming along beside his boat with tender 
outcry of farewells, and before morning the 
= yacht was off and away with him, he 

new not where, for he had only said to 
the sailing-master: ‘‘ Anywhere! The other 
side of the world!” It was when it was too 
late to do anything with him that, lying on 
deck one noon beneath the awning, Pierre 
fell asleep, and when he awoke, there sat 
John Dunstan at his feet. John hung his 
head, a mounting color deepening on _ his 
bronzed cheek. It was as if he : “* You 
saved my life that time. I had to follow 
ns ” An indignant word sprang to Pierre’s 

ips; but he only flung him the glance one 
ves the loathsome creature one avoids, and 
the fellow sli away. 

But Pierre Damala found that although he 
changed his skies, he changed nothing else. 
The void, the ache, the longing, were still 
there. No other than thoughts of Vera were 
welcome to him; no others came to him. 
He must find her; she mus‘ exist. His heart 
seemed to be held in a deadly clutch, a 

of bodily pain, with the desire of her. 
What force was it, what need, that in all 
ages, among all people, had made them de- 
mand an existence for the dead, made them 
dream found it? Now, for his , he, 
who denied all else—he demanded the same 
for Vera. But how could she have existence 
except as a disembodied soul? And was there, 
then, a world of disembodied souls? And 
by what rules, by what power, was it gov- 
erned? All that he been told in his 
childhood, all that he had heard the mission- 
aries , upheld, to his mind, by unwar- 
ranted assumption, by unproved assertion, 
recurred to him, only to be rejected again. 

Yet here was this beautiful world, he rea- 
soned as he paced the deck, did it come roll- 
ing out into space of its own motion, or had 
some superior will, therefore some being, 
some person, sent it, wrapped it in azure, 

wen ft the greater _ po he lesser 

t by night, set it of the freedom of 


all the other stars, of the universes beyond 
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aniverses? Oh, not only the beautiful world, 
the stars, the universes, were here; but Vera 


ful than all of them! 
fashioned her, what divine 
through her? A phrase his father used to 
uote from old Ibu Gebirol’s prayer 
by Th divinityall the thin aoek 
supports ty ) 
and sustains all the existences by Thy entity.” 
And then he could hear the missionary, 
Vera's father, reading to his simple hear- 
ers, ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
one Lord.” And leaning over the rail, “‘O 
Thou!” he said; “I ve that Thou art! 
Speak to me; to me!” He did not 
know at first that the pry A firmament, the 
swelling deep, the swale of light that follow- 
= in their oo a ang eae 
ts nces, all spoke 
to bin. e still eed ater the rail, but his 
a was bent on the phosphorescence that 
ollowed them in a furrow, while his thoughts 
were off among infinite things, and the ship 
sped on her way for When at last 
he lifted his eyes again, there hung directly 
before him on the dark field of the sky a vast 
comet, as an archangel might have hung on 
waiting wings, a great glorious shining crea- 
ture wrapped in veils of light. Could a 
fuller answer have come to him? Could one 
have been told to pronounce more clearly 
the words, ‘‘I am Yoveb, and there is none 
else; there is not any Elohim beside me”? 
An indescribable joy swelled and su and 
filled his heart. In that moment he had 
communion with the unspeakable. The old 
Hebrews were right, he said, with their 
thought of the Ineffable Name—what mat- 
tered the name?—and in he remembered 
old Ibu Gebirol, and : “*Thou art God. 
Thy Flory is not diminished in any way 
should they adore others than Thee, because 
their aim is entirely to come nearer to Tliee” 
—words that he had heard as meaningless 
form till the light shone through them. And 
he turned threw himself upon the ru 
stretched on deck, saying: ‘* It may be that £ 
have found God. But to have found Him 
brings me into no relation with Him. To 
have found Him is not to have found her. 
That He exists in immortal life is no reason 
that she should do so. Oh,no,no! I saw 
her die! I saw the light go out!” And he 
lay face down, and hidden with the fresh 
flood of his grief. 

Worn out with his striving, his sorrowing, 
his swarming thoughts, Pierre fell asleep. 
He was roused suddenly with the sense of , 
danger which makes one wide awake. In 
the instant he saw Sanlea, the islander who 
had been carried off by the yacht, leaning 
over him, knife in air. And in the next in- 
stant John Dunstan had sprung upon the 
creature, had wrenched the knife away, had 
stepped back and run and caught the fellow 
b waist, had lifted him and held him 
clear of the side and dropped him into the 
sea, while Pierre stared mae, all with hard 
panting breaths but without a cry. In the 
moment Pierre gave the alarm of a man 
overboard. ‘ You have drowned him!” he 
exclaimed, as the boat was lowered and the 
yacht fell off her course and came about. - 

“There'd have been an end of you if I 
hadn’t,” said the other, unconcernedly. ** You 
out of the way, he thought we'd go back to 
the Damala fs and he'd get over home. 
Rather out, he was.” 

‘*What horrible thing are you?” cried 
Pierre. ‘‘Do you know what you have 
done?” 

“* Never set your foot on a worm? That's 
what I’ve done.” 

“To kill a man!” 

“If I had trodden on a whole islandful 
of them I shouldn’t feel I'd killed a man. 
I'd kill a hundred of them before they should 
touch you!” 

**My God!” cried Pierre. ‘“‘ How vile you 
are, you wretch!” And John Dunstan bun 
his head with a darkened face, half tamed 
away, came back, and caught Pierre’s hand 
and kissed it passionately, and took himself 
off—yet not before he had seen Pierre rub 
his band, as if to rub out an accursed spot, 
his face dark with disgust. 

The boat came back with the islander, who 
could easily have kept himself afloat till 
morning; and from that moment if Pierre 
was out of John Dunstan’s sight, his eye was 
on the islander. 

And here was fresh food for Pierre's 
thought. For despite his loathing for the 
fellow, or in consequence of it, remembrance 
would come, like a black flapping apparition, 
of the condition of one who could do mur- 
der as lightly as if he filliped off a worm. 
Yet by) Mew if there was no soul, no con- 
tinned tity, no _— part—if we were 


“You think lightly of crime,” he said to 
John one day, pausing beside him. ‘‘ Is there 
any ae have not committed?” 

** Very few,” said Jobn, ‘if any.” 

“You are a murderer. Are you also a 
thief?” 

“That never struck my fancy,” he answer- 
ed, apparently with no sense of insult, ‘* un- 
less t were a spice of danger in it.” 

“Yet you take life, which you cannot re- 
store, which does not belong to you, which 
is God's. You send a soul shuddering out 
into the dark—” He turned away quickly; 
an inner voice had cried, ‘“ Ah, Pierre Da- 

then there is a soul to shudder out!” 

When he came back in his walk, John was 
still there. “Tell me,” he said, ‘‘ about that 
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‘*T have nothing to tell you,” said Pierre, 
‘except that there must be a region fit for 
such a black and slimy thing as your soul 
seems to be,” 

‘* Tell me, then,” said John, “ about God.” 

“Tell yourself!” cried Pierre, angrily. 
** You were born where they preach all that. 
Look out on this flaming sea! Look out 
when the night comes, the stars, and see 
if you belong to them, or to filth and corrup- 
tion.” And he went on, leaving this ques- 
tioner, who was on apparently in no 
other capacity than as a sort of body-guard, 
to his own reflections. 

For John Dunstan seemed to be havin 
reflections. Was it the contrast between h 
own condition and Damala’s, the thought of 
what was and what might have been, the 
memory of Pierre moving like a prince, while 
he kept company with squalor, the sting 
now of Pierre's contempt, or was it thought 
of the days passed in following from one 
wickedness to another? Occasionally his 
song was heard, the clearest and sweetest 
among the men, but oftener he was seen lost 
in his own strange mood. 

They had come up out of the waters of 
perpetual summer, where but seldom the 
storm spent its fury, and more than once 
they had felt the edge of a swift typhoon. 
But it was one night when an ominous still- 
ness pervaded the hazy atmosphere, and 
phantoms seemed to stalk along the inky 
deep, that they lay all ready for the fight, and 
suddenly the hush broke with a rattle of 
thunder, a lifting of the seas in sheets of fire, 
and a bolt of lightning crinkling down the 
mast; and for many an hour thereafter, while 
they rocked disabled, and the wind roared on 
like a mighty bellowing voice, the only thing 
Pierre saw was Jolin Dunstan fallen on his 
knees, the glare of the lightning on his up- 
turned face, crying unintelligible words to 
heaven. 

When the repairs were made, and they 
were again upon their way, and the stingin 
light had returned to his eyes, Pierre foun 
that he had upon his hands a soul stricken 
with conviction of sin, one in the pit of de- 
spair, full of insane agony,claiming that there 
was no power able to forgive him, for his na- 
ture, his heart, and his being were black. It 
occurred to Pierre Damala to ask if, after all, 
this man’s state was not better than his own; 
for, at any rate, he believed, even if, like the 
legendary devils, he believed and trembled. 
But it came like a flash of inspiration to 
turn the yacht’s head northward,and to take 
John Dunstan to the place from which the 
missionary, Vera's father, had come. 

It was not easy to make port when they 
reached the Northern latitudes; for the air 
was full of wintry tempests of sleet and snow 
that made them heavy by the head with ice, 
and twice they ran back into the Gulf Stream 
to melt their dangerous sheathing ere they 
could take a pilot on board, Pierre shivering 
in an atmosphere of which he had never 
dreamed. ‘‘ Talk of a horror of great dark- 
ness!” he exclaimed. “There is no such hor- 
ror as a horror of great cold!” But at last 
they made port, and John Dunstan was left 
in suitable charge, and with sufficient money 
for all need in the hands of those who had his 
care, and the yacht was presently off in blue 
water again. Pierre wanted nothing of this 

rt ofthe round earth. It chilled him to the 

eart; not only the freezing air, the piercing 
winds, the tingling breath, but the snowy 
reaches under the gray sky, that seemed to 
him the presentment ofadead world. “There 
is nothing but death,” he cried, “‘ chill, stark, 
leprous death. It is all dead with Vera. The 
backjof the moon is no more dead than this. 
It is whiter than a cor Why do people 
stay here? How does life go on here?” And 
the yacht sought warmer waters and the fa- 
mous ports of the world, going everywhere, 
staying long nowhere. 

Toone as Pierre was, new impressions 
could not efface the old. From Phil, from 
the desert, from the me from great cities, 
he went back always to his yacht unsatisfied, 
heart-sick for Vera, heart-sick for the know- 
ledge that somewhere in the universe she 
still had being. He saw beautiful women, 
but not one of them had that shining in her 
face which Vera had. He saw beautiful 

ictures, beautiful palaces, beautiful scenes; 
= knew they were beautiful, but he felt 
none of the beauty. He doybted if his own 
islands in their purple spheres of sea would 
be beautiful to him again. The pleasures of 
life gave him no pleasure. The great sing- 
er’s voice was less warbling than a voice he 
had heard. Gay parties on his yacht along 
the Mediterranean shores were not so gay as 
when the skiff had held only himself and 
Vera. Nothing could make a chord vibrate 
in the world from which Vera had taken life 
itself. All his responsive nerves were dead- 
ened too. If Vera were in the universe still, 
if she were only in the outer universe, where 
some day he should meet her—if she were 
only in that universe, however far a 
however forbidden him! Butno. It might 
be that wp omy future day the —e — 
ing on from s to stage, wo evelop 
eo as it had octane a body; but when 
that time came there would be powers to 
perceive the soul, he said, nor knew there are 
such powers to-day. The world was hollow 
as a shell; he held his ear to it and it gave 
no answer. Rome might sit on her seven 
hills, Paris stretch out her lines of light, the 
holy cup might glow with its heart of ruby 
for Parsifal, Lohengrin might come and go 
between this dream and another; there was 
no power among men, no grace given in art, 
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that would keep down that ing for the 

love which had filled his days— them, if 

not almost ever since he came to 

ness, at least since he came to remembrance. 
So many of those days recurred to him, at 

e turn a fresh one, for his whole thought 


was in the Now he saw the child Vera, 
crowned with flowers, come down a 
cliff- where huge ferns w with 


passion-flowers had filled the old volcano’'s 
mouth above, her skipping rope a long stem 
of blossoming vine, the soft rose of the crape- 
myrtle on her cheek, her eyes as blue as the 
lotos flower, hailing him with her glad cries 
as his skiff pushed up the lagoon. Now to- 
my they bent over the deep pools that the 

igh sunbeams pierced, and thrust her 
arm in to bring up what seemed to be hand- 
fuls of sapphires and rubies and emeralds 
and chrysolites, and was only clear water- 
drops, and they watched the fish fan the 
flames in their sides as they swam, and the 
slow waving of the sponges in the pure 
depths, and the streaming of the water flow- 
ers, till the heat called them under shelter. 
Now he saw her at some festival mantled 
from head to foot in a robe of palest lemon 
flowers that the women wove for her—flow- 
ers, flowers, always about her, over her, under 
her, in those parallels of flowers. 

How white she was, with all that dark sis- 
terhood about her! How gay she was, toss- 
ing the babies into the stream to swim ashore 
as easily as the rainbow-winged flies swim 
out upon the air! How sweet she was, turn- 
ing with her laugh like rillets of water 
through the silver shells! How pure she 
was, kneeling among those shadowy com- 
panions in the evening prayer! How inno- 
cent she was,when they explored the inland 
forests with her father, the old scholar and 
student of nature, deep in the green tangles 
and the long violet glooms of the glade! The 
orchids stretched out their long feelers to 
caress her; the snakes slipped away froin her 
feet like broken jewels; the turtle-doves perch- 
ed upon her hand. She sang, and the birus 
drooped their gorgeous wings and sat silent 
to hear. Now they floated together in the 
still warm evening water, every where tremu- 
lous with light that outlined their limbs in 
lambent flame as they swam leisurely from 
point to point. Now they rowed far out at 
night—far, far—with only the dreaming, 
sighing, solitary sea about them—they in the 
hollow of the purple cup; over them the sky 
recurved, swelling and palpitating as if there 
were living forms stooping toward them be- 
yond the clear darkness shut in with them in 
the vast bubble. Now again, out there in 
the early morning, as color after color suf- 
fused the buoyant skies, the gray melting 
into rose, the rose —e into gold—all a 
wide opal-tinted dawn—and the sun sprang 
up, and sent a million gold-tipped spears 
bristling the long seas before him, and their 
boat rocked, and all was still n; and the 
nautilus drifted by and took the tints upon 
his sail; and they two were as alone in the 
bright world as the first man and woman 
that ever looked in each other's eyes. Wak- 
cin, Tan dreaming, in memory, in hope, Vera 
—Vera in every place, in every mood—Vera 
was the thought that dominated him. 

And at last it grew insupportable. ‘I 
will go back to the old place,” he said, ‘and 
see if it does not kill the pain.” And then 
some half-idle but still haunting fancy beset 
him to go first to the frozen place where he 
had left John Dunstan, now three years and 
more ago, and learn what had befallen him. 
He did not know why he cared to know, but 
all the same he went. 

In this time no one had heard from himself. 
He had gone personally to his bankers in 
Paris when he needed money; his factors 
attending to his affairs; and there was no 
one, it seemed to him, from whom he cared 
to hear, or who cared to hear from him. Life 
had become valueless to him at twenty-five— 
life that, if, dead here, Vera lived elsewhere 
in the spirit, might be so rich, so full, till he 
should have her again. For what was life 
worth to ove who was to perish at last like 
the beasts of the field? hen he had seen 
what had become of the lad, the violence of 
whose emotions had awakened in him some 
faint interest, if not sympathy, he would go 
back to the old missionary and to his island- 
ers—although why he should wish to enlarge 
their scope and vision, if this were all, he did 
not know, and he doubted if it were not best 
to let them eat, drink, and be merry, and 
sport and die like the flies in the air. 

Although it was an April day, they came 
into the Northern harbor through a sleeting 
storm that turned to snow as the night fell; 
and Pierre came ashore, and took a train for 
the place where he had left John Dunstan’s 
guardians; and he went to bed in the village 
inn, feeling the same old chill at heart over 
the dead and frozen land that he had felt 
when he first saw it—some such sensation 
as the last man on earth might have at that 
slow withdrawal of all the vivifying forces 
which was to leave the globe a lifeless shell. 

There was the same gray sky, the same 
leaden landscape, at early dawn when he 
awoke, the same dull stretch of snow, the 
same impersonation of death. He went back 
to sleep, and it was two hours later when a 
church bell roused him to find a broad sun- 
beam falling on his face. 

** What is the bell for?” he asked"the man 
jst him his hot water. ‘Is it Sun- 


** Easter Sunday,” was the reply. ‘‘ It do 
be comin’ late this year, an’ a foine day it 
luave for itself, so it have.” 


And when Pierre looked out again, what 
miracle was this? The snow that had shroud- 
ed the earth had gone, for the winter’s snow 
had long since melted, and that which had 
greeted his eyes had been but the light fall of 
the evening. Far and near the meadows 
stretched green and shining; the buddin 
trees waved callow boughs twinkling wit 
sun-drops; through the blue sky there were 
birds darting and twittering and building; 
the air was fall of the sound of murmuring 
bees, of rustling brooks, of life and stir and 
happiness. 

ving the inn, Pierre went strolling alon 
the street, and coming to the little chure 
where the people were going in, the thought 
came, *‘ This is the church where her father 
sat, where he felt the influence that made 
her what she was”; and he went in with the 
others. 

It was a simple village meeting-house filled 
with simple village people. An old man read 
and prayed, and the congregation sang. All 
through the multiplied voices there constant- 
ly came a tone that thrilled him as he listen- 
ed, and again he seemed to hear Vera singing 
‘*Tlong for that beautiful country,” that once 
it broke his heart to hear. He looked at the 
blue sky through the high-base window, and 
followed the sunshine that slanted down and 
lay upon the white cloth and sparkling sil- 
ver of the communion table. And then his 
thoughts wandered he knew not where, and 
he saw and heard nothing, till suddenly he 
was aware of a voice. Where had he heard it 
before? Singing ribald songs upon the beach, 
swearing hideous oaths among loose sailors, 
crying out at the foot of the lightning-struck 
mast for the mercy of God? ‘‘ There is no 
death,” the voice was saying. ‘‘There is 
only life, forever changing to fresh form. 
There is only the breaking of the bond that 
binds the body to the soul, the bursting of 
the husk. I cannot see the soul. I cannot 
see the star that paints its image in the cam- 
era, and that, with its other invisible brethren, 

ives me more light than do the stars I see. 
t year I noted the dead leaf fall, pushed 
off by the new life of the bud beneath; to- 
day | saw the young leaf cast away its slieath. 
But on none of these things do I build my 
trust. Not even because, having come thus 
far, it would be idle play that forbade my 
going farther; not because identity, which is 
the slow building of character, cannot be lost 
without that waste which is to be seen no- 
where else in nature; but because I was in 
God’s thought from the beginning, in His 
being then, in His immortal being, because 
I am a part of that thought from which I 
sprang, and cannot die.” 

As Pierre Damala left the little church he 
stood in the porch waiting for John Dunstan 
to join him. All at once he passed his hand 
across his eyes with a quick motion, as if the 
light stung them. He had a fancy for an 
instant that he was becoming blind with the 
one image before his eyes that his soul de- 
sired to see, and for another instant that he 
was dead and Vera was coming towards him 
in the land of the unknown—Vera, with her 
fair hair blowing, her color coming, her lips 
parting in the old dazzling smile, her eyes 
shining like blue stars. ‘‘ Vera!” he cried. 

“Yes, it is Vera,” replied the voice he 
loved; and two hands, two real hands, grasped 
his. ‘‘ You thought that I had died—as if I 
could have died and left you!” she said, when 
words could come. 

** You were very ready to die and leave me 
once!” 

** That was when [ thought it was ordain- 
ed to beso. But the doctor came, and slow- 
ly, oh, ever so slowly, he brought me back to 
strength.” 

“God bless him!” 

“ And then we waited for you; we had no 
clew to find you; and at last I came here 
with my father for other air. But now—” 

“But now, my darling, oh, my darling, we 
shall go back to our islands; we shall bring 
our islanders up to the light; we shall live 
our life; we shall have our joy!” 

** We shall have our joy,” she murmured 
after him, in a breathless way. 

**It cannot fail us,” said Damala. ‘‘ For 
to-day I have seen a world rise from its cold 
and frozen death in this laughing world 
about us here. I have seen a soul rise from 
its decay—that soul of John Dunstan's. I 
have seen you come back to me from the 
dead—you, my Vera! Living or dying now, 

oy cannot fail me, for I believe,” he said, 
nding his bared head, “in God the Father 
Almighty, and in the Life Everlasting!” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. P.—You should certainly not take the initiative, 
and if your young friend does, the question should be 


referred promptly to your nts. 
B. L. D—Seer Nas of Vol. XXIV. will give you 
many hints about bediinen. It wili be sent you on 


receipt of 10 cents. 
Lvoy M.—Your su, about the cotton skirt is 
. Manners Usages, published by Har- 
per & Brothers, will inform you on matters of eti- 
quette, Take soup from the side of the spoon. Dark 
blue, dall red, black, and violet shades are becoming 
to brunettes ted oy d hair, 

A. L. P.—So 8 derived from a Latin word 
meaning “sister,” and is therefore an appropriate 
name for a club of women. Tailors use a = deal 
of soutache braiding i oy is rather vy for 
summer fabrics. Satin rib in narrow ruffles or 
ruches, and velvet ribbons an inch or two inches wide 
in two or three plain rows, are used on bell skirts. 

Constant Reaper.—You will do well to consult 
your physician about the annoying pimples. 

Anxirty.—Pale — or rose-colored dresees of 
pat or moiré will be worn by bridemaids at June 
weddings. See Bazar No. 11 small bridemaid’s 

A white sailor suit can be worn by the little 
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father walks with the bride’s mother or other near 
The groom and attendants wear pearl white 


on another page. Black guipure lace 
and black satin ribbon will be stylish trimmings for 
your dress, 

Mus. L. A.—We do not reply by mail to questions 
about dress, Have a short veil of silk musiin or of 
none’ veiling dra on your bonnet in a large double 
box pleat to fall to the waist in the back, and wear 
over your face a mask veil of Brussels net with a fold 
of silk muslin on the edge. Get storm for a 
business dress, with postilion waist, bell skirt, and an 
outside jacket that _ also be used with other dresses, 
Use stitched edges without other trimming. Retain 
your busband’s name, as you prefer it. 

Cc. D. L.—A skirt not youthful for you has five 
breadths of China silk, the middle k seam sloped 
to the top, with much of the fulness laid in close pleats 
each side of the placket opening, while the other 
breadthe are gathered instead of having darts. Two 
bias ruffles of the silk taj the foot. The co: is 
full and round in front, With the seamless back shirred 
at the waiet line, and extending in coat tails. Black 

ipure lace forms a bertha or bretelles, and the front 
8 belted with black satin ribbon. Make the gray silk 
like the wool and silk costume illustrated on page 282 
“ No. 12. “Gamp” is the popular pronuncia- 
tion, 

©. J. M.—Make the black nadine dress like one 
described in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 14, 
trimming it with spangled chiffon, and living with 

y, lavender, or black silk. For the Henrietia dress 
ave a yoke or wide girdle of bengaline, or of the old- 
fashioned moiré, with also deep cuffs and collar, and 
ruffle on the skirt of moiré. Renew silk cord gimp 
edging the moiré will be more stylish than dull jet. 
ONSTANT Reapen.—Lingerie patterns are given ev- 
ery summer in the Bazar. The House Comfortable 
papers recently published in the Bazar will give you 
many useful hints. 

B. 8.—The points at the back of the girdle are at 
the top, and are about four inches deep. Small round 
shapes are preferred for muffs of fur. A note of ac- 
knowledgment and appreciation will be courteous in 
the case you mention. Croqnettes, chicken, salad, 
ices, and small cakes are suiiable refreshments for 
your reception, 

Amateur Miu.iwer.—Remove the trimming of your 
hats from the back to the left side and front, and place 
them lower. Large bows are stili used. Put twists of 
velvet ribbon around the crown, with an aigrette of - 
flowers or small tips in front. Any milliner in your 
vicinity will have your hats bleached and shaped 
anew. 

J. M. H.—To make a plain black China silk in‘dresey 
style, have a yoke and bertha of the new black guipure 
lace on a round waist with jet belt. Have large sleeves 
with lace cuffs, and a bell skirt rather full hanging 
over a foundation skirt, and finished with narrow frills 
of the lace. 

Mus. M. K.—Make your tan Bedford cord with a 
jacket waist opening on an écru surah blouse front, 
with brown satin ribbon belt and collar. Have a 
lighter tan cloth coat to wear with it, and a rough 
straw turban trimmed with brown satin and violets. 
A black moiré parasol and black patent-leather shoes 
will anewer with various dresses. Read about house 
dresses and tea gowns in recent numbers of the Bazar. 
a Russian blouses are trimmed with galloon or 

raid. 

Avearpr, aLso Surrizity Svnsontorr.—See descrip- 
tion of black grenadine dress in Bazar No. 14. Have 
a luvender ditty dress made with slightly sloped skirt, 
hemmed, without a foundation skirt. Write to the Sec- 
retary of the Needle-work Guild, 12 West Eighteenth 
Street, New York city. 

M. L. C. B.—Make yonr red wrapper with a Wattean 
fold down the back, the front gathered to a yoke, and 
belted with black satin ribbon. 

F.Loama.—Have two bias gathered flounces of the 
India silk, each three inches wide, with an erect head- 
ing of the same on the skirt of your black figured In- 
dia silk dress. 

D.—For something unusual in a bicycle dress, have 
one of the pretty costames now worn with gathered 
waist of black surah or of écru batiste, with sleevex, 
short bell skirt, and sleeveless jacket of brown or dark 
Russian red vigogne. 

Axtom.—Use a bell skirt diagram given in Bazar No. 
12 for the grenadine dress for light mourning. Make 
the waist with round full front and basque back belted 
with gros grain ribbon knotted on the left side with 
short wide ends. Have full sleeves with ribbon wrist- 
bands and collar, and gather two or three narrow frills 
of ribbon around the skirt. 

Sunsoriser.—Make gingham dresses with a belied 
waist with yoke and cuffs of embroidery. Have a bell 
skirt fuller at top than those of wool gowns, and from 
three to five inches longer in back than front. 

Lortie.—Your dress of beige wool, like sample en- 
closed in your second letter, should have a round waiet, 
large sleeves, and bell skirt, with wide girdle of brown 
or black satin ribbon, and some écra lace hanging like 
a bib. The feather trimming you suggest is not suit- 
able. If you prefer using lavender velvet, have a belt 
and revers of it, with plastron or vest of écru mousse- 
line de sole. Have a brown straw turban with écra 
lace trimming and violets. The Bazar you need will 
be sent you on receipt of 10 cents, 

Reaper oy Bazan —The beriha in the drese illus- 
trated crosses the back below the velvet top. There 
are skirts slightly draped in front, but plain skirts are 
most worn. 

A Svupsoumer.—It is safe to have your summer 
dresses made with belli skirts, See diagrams in pattern- 
sheet of Bazar No, 12 A first call should be returned 
within ten « ~ Leave your card at an afternoon tea. 

J. C. H.—Make a pointed belted waist of your white 
wool, with a yoke covered with your écra lace, and a 
bell skirt bordered with it put on slightly full. Use 
brown velvet ribbon for a belt, with ends alro 
for a collar, and for wristbands on large mutton-leg 
sleeves. 

Mus. J. R. G.—Your suggestions for the écru aud 
brown outing suit are excellent. The belt of the 
jacket waist crosses the back, then through the 
under-arm seams, and crosses the blonse front. 

‘Tumry-Taxex.—The nainsook dress you su it is 
copeepeats, but should be trimmed with Valeuciennes 
or point de Parise Jace rather than poiut de Genes. 
Navy blue is aguin in fashion for blondes’ street 
dresses, also grayish-green. Use crépon, and make 
with belted waist, full sleeves, and bell skirt. The in- 
vitations for an evening reception should read, “ Mr. 
aud Mra. Smith,at home on Tuesday evening,” etc., 
instead of being merely your visiting-card. 

W. D.—Your sample did not arrive. Get darker 
blue vi for your travelling dress, and make with 
a postilion waist lapped in front in three points above 
the darts, and edged with narrow gimp. Get a blue 
rough straw turban, and trim with black satin loops 
and two black quilis set forward on the left side. 

UNTRY SuBSORIBER. t rough eerge for a cloak 
with a military cape to wear all the year in the South. 
Any firm quoted at the end of the New York Fashions 
in the Bazar will send you samples. 

Mutprep B.—The form of invitation you give is the 
best, and is still used. 

Mapa G.—A tea card is simply your calling-card, 
with day and hours engraved or written in the corner 
opposite the address. In the case you mention en- 
= the three names upon one card. Serve ver 


girls 
while you with your sisters will receive the gueste. A 
usual ‘Sbutante to 
uests 
tata 
tea. Young girls’ graduating dresses will made of 
white wool crépon, China silk, or crépe de Chine, A 
corselet of lace or @ sash of white moiré antique will 





jornDER OF Gop BRAID AND 
CoLORED BEADs FuLL Size 


Bead Passementerie Dress 
Trimming. 


fE\HIS bead trimming for a bod 
| ce is In two pleces, on of 
which is a half-girdle, forming a 
deep corselet at the front ind 
loped t point at the sides, with 
1s deep bead fringe at its lower 
edge the other 1s a pair of shoul 
der-straps meeting In a point on 
the back, with long frinBe and fes 
wns, and terminating in fringed 


rosett 1 the front 


Changeable Surah Dress. 
> model illustrated is of dark 
pi chan 


eable surah figured 
in vellov und trimmed with dark 
blue et ribbon which has a 
yellow picot edg A band of 
ribbon borders the foot of the 
skirt; the top has slight fulness at 
the front, and is pleated in deep 
pleats at the back. The round 
waist is sewed to the skirt; the 
lining is fastened down 
the middle amc ~—stthe 


silk, which is stretched 
smoothly over the fitted 
lining, is buttoned on 
the right side, together 
vith the slit of the sk 

the pocket is at the low 
er end of this slit The 


ribbon encircles the 


irt 


waist and neck twice as 
illustrated, and borders 


Spring Bonnets. 


SMALL jet bonnet 
A illustrate! at th 
left of this group is com MeraLien 
posed of large cut jet 









2 3cAD PASSEMENTERIE Dress 
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ruimuine.—[See Fig. 1.] 


tAIp AND GOLD CoRD 
BoRDER 


SPRING BONNETS. 


Jer Tromiune.—Fvui. Size. 





Fig. 1.—Beap PasseMeNTERIE Dress TRIMMING 


[See Fig. 2.] 
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CHANGEABLE SuURAH Dress. 





BeaD Trouaminc.—Fvuuu 81ze. 


spangles. The shell-shaped jet piece is 
mounted on a net frame, which is sur- 
rounded with a lace frill that rises in a 
crest at the front and back. Two small 
ostrich tips are among the lace at the 
back, and a bunch of yellow blossoms at 
the front. The narrow gilt-edged velvet 
ribbon strings come from the back of the 
hat, cross under the chin, and tie at the 
back of the neck. 

Another black net hat has a band of jet 
encircling the low crown. A double row 
of jet with upturned and down-turned 
scallops is at the edge of the brim. Two 
large pale greenish roses are placed at the 
middle of the front, with a green aigrette 
at the centre. Narrow velvet ribbon 
strings are tied on the left side. 

A third bonnet is covered on the tulle 
frame with a net-work of jet beads and 
spangles meeting in a narrow heading at 
the middle of the crown. A wreath of 
roses is around the front, partially veiled 
by lace which is folded along the sides 
and frilled at the middle of the front, 
where an aigrette is fastened among it. 
A smaller rosette is at the back, securing 
the strings. 


A Mediwval Candelabrum. 


MONG thirteenth-century works of 

** pleasant handicraft,” a large can- 
delabrum, now in Milan cathedral, is ac 
counted the most wonderful. It is of gilt 
bronze, and stands more than fourteen 
feet in height; there are seven branches 
for candles, and its upright stem is sup- 
ported by four winged dragons. For del- 
icacy and spirited execution, for refined 
gracefulness of design, this candelabrum 
cannot be surpassed; every point devel- 
ops an elegant and marvellous complete- 
ness, claiming for it the highest rank in 
metal-work. As one well versed in such 
matters says, ‘It takes rank as well 
— the finest that any age has pro- 

uced. 
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WALT WHITMAN, 
BY BARNET PHILLIPS. 


\ } ALT WHITMAN, in whose veins ran 

Dutch and English blood, was born at 
West Hills, Long Island, in May, 1819. He 
died at Camden, New Jersey, on the 26th of 
March, 1892. Seventy-two is not an extend- 
ed life, but was a remarkable one for a man 
who nineteen years ago suffered from a se- 
vere stroke of paralysis. During the war he 
had long and patiently nursed the wounded 
and ill in the hospitals at and around Wash 
ington, and in the fulfilment of his duties 
had been afflicted with that fell disease 
known as hospital malaria. From its effects 
he may be said, physically at least, to have 
never recovered, 

Walt Whitman’s early training was pre- 
cisely such as tended to develop the talents 
ofthe man. From his father, who was a car 
penter, he acquired that knowledge of tools 
so conspicuous in his poetical descriptions. 
In his boyhood days he see: to have been 
of somewhat desultory habit, t. : he became 
an errand-boy in a lawyer's office, and 
then a printer. Unquestionably there 

ras a fair grounding of education re 
ceived in his prentice days. In set- 
ting up type, Walt Whitman took in 
more than the mere mechanical side of 
that calling. When seventeen he made 
a first journalistic venture in Brooklyn, 
and the enterprise was, of course, a fail- 
ure. Walt Whitman next taught school 
for a year or so, and then started an- 
other newspaper, at Huntington, Long 
Island. If to direct a journal, as far 
as its business portion went, was beyond 
his powers, his hankering for news 
paper life continued for ten years; for in 
1847 and 1848 he wrote for the Brook- 
lyn Eagle. Some years after he went 
to Louisiana, and was connected with a 
New Orleans journal, but soon threw 
up that employment and travelled in 
the Southern States. Coming back to 
Long Island in a year or so, he made his 
final journalistic venture in a paper 
called The Freeman. 

For twenty years that period known 
as the one of “‘stress and storm” had 
existed. This was the time of prepara- 
tion. The wine was in ferment. Would 
the result be clear and pure, thick or 
turbid? Posterity will judge 

In 1855 was published Walt Whit- 
man’s Leaves of Grass. It wasa volume 
modest in size, but there was a strange 
quality in it. It provoked criticism; it 
raised a contest; it made sides. Gen- 
erally public opinion was not disposed 
in its favor. It dared to say things 
which never should be said. It horri- 
fied ears polite, and the author boldly 
declared that for that exact purpose his 
rhapsody had been written. A new 
edition was published in 1856. Then 
the noise this book had made crossed 
the water. The Longmans presented 
an English Leaves of Grass, expunging 
what was disagreeable in it. There were 
such for Whitman in Eng- 
land as Rossetti and Robert Buchanan, 
and they fought for his crudeness, and 
explained why ‘‘ nature was crude,” and 
so it happened that Americans who had 
not up to that time read Leaves of Grass 
took the book, and some wondered over 
the volume, as they do to-day, and as 
many, having read an unfortunate page 
or two, put it down forever, or hid it 
away on a remote shelf of their book- 
case, where it still remains, all dusty 
and uncared-for 

In 1861 appeared Walt Whitman’s 
‘‘Drum Taps.” His ardor for the cause 
of his country during the civil war was 
intense,and his patriotic verses were well 
received, but hardly with enthusiasm, 
for there were stronger war singers than 
was Walt Whitman 

From 1865 to 1874 Whitman occu 
pied a clerical position in Washington. 
In 1875 that illness took place which 
incapacitated him for active work. In 
1876 his Washington experiences were 
presented in his ‘* Two Rivulets.” Dur 
ing the same year new editions of his 
Leaves of Grass, with additions, were 
published. He then took up his resi- 
dence in Camden, New Jersey, where 
he has remained ever since, excepting in 
1879, when he made an extended tour through 
the West. For the last four years Whitman 
hes oeen in failing health, and but for the 
solicitude of his many friends might have 
suffered, but it is positive that such modest 
requirements as he needed in his infirm old 
age were amply provided for. 

The task of reviewing what was the qual- 
ity of the literary work of Walt Whitman is 
no easy one. The product he has left is not 
to be considered as to quantity, but as to qual- 
ity. Criticism need only look at his Leaves 
of Grass: Having read these, what he pre- 
sented afterwards was on a much lower plane 
The anomaly in Walt Whitman as a poet 
strikes usin this way. He represented within 
himself, and assertively, a renaissance, and 
that in a new country, where the birth of 
literature had been comparatively as an event 
occurring but yesterday. There was no ap- 
parent cause for the written protest that was 
conveyed in Leaves of Grass; no sophistical 
dialecticians had to be harried. Now neither 
in literature, nor in art, nor in anything else, 
can sudden change come about without le- 
gitimate cause. There was in the United 


sponsors 
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States of forty years ago proportionately 
just as much cant and hypocrisy as there is 
to-day. We were not, in 1856, distinctively 
more prim or smug in try or romance 
than in 1892. If Walt Whitman-shook his 
fist in the face of: the lyrical masters of 
his middle life, it was a useless challenge. 
The elements for the onset were non-exist- 
ing, and so Walt Whitman’s energy was 
a spent power. The forces he used did not 
fly even over the heads of other verse-mak- 
ers. It might have been a potency like 
ground electricity absorbed again by the 
earth and emerging far beyond, useful for 
something far distant from its point of em- 
anation. 

It may be insisted upon, studying the ef- 
fects of Walt Whitman's verse, that it has 
delighted the few, and not the many, There 
are some minds—refined ones—quasi-Athe- 
nian, only impréssionable when the blow 
comes heavily. So they are thwacked; they 
wince, and wincing brings recognition, a 
tempered appreciation. To such, callous 
through over - friction, it is only the prick 


when all the nice, neat, prim work of others, 
recognized to-day, will be forgotten. What 
was in this man was his immense person- 
ality—a personality as strong as if he were 
an illustration taken from an Elizabethan age. 
Stringing together the fruit, the fauna, the 
products of America, did not make him an 
American poet; to do that would be within 
the power of many a fifth-rate man. Walt 
Whitman was himself. ‘Stuffed with a 
stuff that is coarse, and stuffed with a stuff 
that is fine.” To understand him best, is 
to look at him in a retrospective way. He 
ought, then, either to have done his work 
three hundred years ago, or he should have 
been born at some future date still remote 
from us. 

A weak criticism is to throw at Walt Whit- 
man what are called ‘‘the effects of a cata- 
logue.” That man, who was a mechanic, 
with a genius far beyond composing-stick or 
saw, used these simple and perfectly legiti- 
mate methods, in the manner of a great mas- 
ter. Take those four lines of his when he is 
in the smithy: 
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driven clear through the cuticle that touches 
the quick. But for ordinary human beings, 
the nine hundred and ninety in the thousand, 
the wincing process, or the sensation brought 
about by a drubbing, is simply disconcerting 
‘* They scorn the best I can do to relate them,” 
he writes. 

The many sweet soothing words of love 
this remarkable man composed were lost to 
readers who never could hear the warble of 
the wild bird in a singer who declared he 
was one of the “disorderly, fleshy, sensual, 
eating, drinking,” and yet he loved *‘ bravuras 
of birds, bustle of growing wheat, gossip of 
flames, clack of sticks cooking my meals.” 
If he will make “the poem of materials,” 
there always will be those of another tem- 
perament who will dislike him. It is doing 
full justice to Walt Whitman’s power to de- 
clare that many deem him to-day iconoclastic, 
and just such an art criticism many express 
when looking at the works of that English- 
man William Blake. 

Whence, however, his fame? For Walt 
Whitman is likely to be remembered, not 
for all he wrote, but for some of his lines, 


“From the cinder-strewed threshold I follow their 
movements. 
The little sheer of their waists play even with 


their massive arms 
Overhand the hammers roll 
overhand so sure. 
They do not hasten; each man hits in his place." 


overhand so slow 


Never a man but one endowed with a great 
gift could have written such an onomato 
poetic line, as where those hammers “roll.” 
There is no clink on anvil, but it is thunder 
ous Cyclops at work. 

A great burly man was Walt Whitman 
when in his prime, and when the hot blood 
coursed through his veins there was little 
let to his tongue. When he grew in years 
he held himself in leash, and then he lost 
much of his personality. At his best he was 
terribly realistic, but we do not accept a nine 
teenth-century Rabelais or Villon, and it is all 
the better that we do not. We want to steer 
between sentimentalism and the—opposite. 

Sing his praises? Yes; in a thousand tones. 
He was honesty and truthfulness personified. 
He rose unsullied above the very impurities 
he miay have written. He despised syco- 
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phants. toadies,cant, and humbug, and lashed 
them with many a whipping line. He had a 
purpose, a high one, and he stuck to it. He 
may have believed that over-refinement was 
softening the American fibre, and that we 
must be hustled out of a namby-pamby stage. 
He deemed it his mission to administer a 
moral tonic, and his way was not to bid us 
sip a sugared electuary, but to make us take 
dosings at times that had plenty of bitter 
alkali in them. 

No one is fitted for criticism who has not 
sympathy, and dull must be the nature that 
would not think well of this man. He may 
not have changed,as did Carlyle,the temper of 
the world, but he tried to do so, vainly striving 
to lead it to a happier, more natural end 

The man is at rest now, sleeping in his 
grave,and no longer will he be tossed on that 


“Sea of stretched ground-swells! 
Sea breathing broad and convulsive breathe! 
Sea of the brine of life! Sea of unshovelled and 
always ready graves! 
Howler and scooper of storms! 


Capricious and 
dainty sea!” 


This man was as God-fearing as an 
other, and said in one of his superb out 
bursts, 

“TI swear I think there is nothing but immor- 
tality.” 

And who dares say Walt Whitman 
has not found it? 


AFTER THE SCHOOL DAYS 
—WHAT? 
\ E have a recollection of having 
met this yuery in print before, 
but as it expresses our own present anx- 
iety, have no hesitation in appropria- 
ting it. 

Our sympathies are called into fullest 
action by the struggles and discourage- 
ments in the path of a certain young 
woman of our acquaintance. As her 
case is that of thousands, we will cite it 
as a text for a very short sermon. 

Sara Bartlett’s parents are active, en- 
ergetic, hard-working, ambitious people, 
whose aims to make money and achieve 
a certain prominence in their village 
have been more than usually successful. 
The mother had some native refinement, 
but the narrowness of her life and the 
society of a coarse and vulgar husband 
have not developed her best qualities. 
The father, albeit as destitute of refine- 
ment as one well can be who has no 
vices and has a strong desire to receive 
the respect of his fellows, is a man of 
great force of character, and some rather 
unusual, though uncultivated powers of 
mind. 

Sara has inherited the best of both 

yarents, and the education their efforts 
have enabled her to gain has developed 
mental faculties to a degree far beyond 
that of the most of even bright or fortu- 
nate young women. Her ambition and 
that of her parents have led her to seek 
the society of people above their own 
social position, and her talents and ac- 
complishments have enabled her to do 
it successfully. She is welcome wher- 
ever she chooses to go. 

This satisfies the parents, but not Sara. 
Ambition, the ruling passion of her par 
ents, is hers also, but its ideals are higher. 
Her mental vision is as far-sighted as 
theirs is short. From the height she 
has already reached, she sees other and 
greater heights, and she longs to scale 
them. Her vigorous young nature pants 
for the efforts it is so able tomake. But 
the parents, who have hitherto aided, 
now repress. Now Sara is held back by 
all the force of their strong but ignoble 
natures. They refuse her permission to 
leave home, or money to prosecute her 
studies at home, or to forward her aims 
in any way, and they claim from her 
warm filial affections a hard tribute of 
enforced gratitude. Their cry is: ‘Af 
ter all we have done for you, will you 
desert us? We have made you a good 
home. No home in the village is finer 
or more prettily furnished. Stay here; 
receive your friends; introduce us to the 
society you are in; marry to please us 
It is your duty.” 

What can poor Sarado? She is twen 
ty-five years old. The men whom she 
might marry if left to herself, avoid her, be- 
cause they would not wish to be associated 
with her relatives. The men to whom this 
association would not be objectionable, and 
whom her parents would not refuse, are not 
acceptable to the daughter. She is like a 
bird chained by the foot. The chain is long 
—for a chain—and she is allowed to take 
short flights in any direction; but at a certain 
limit the chain is felt, the flight is checked, 
and weary; chafed, and dispirited, the poor 
bird returns to earth. 

What shall be done for girls thus chained? 
Much has been said of the selfishness and in 
gratitude of children who abandor or neglect 
in their old age the parents who by dint of 
greatest sacrifices have enabled them to soar 
so far above the parental nest. Sometimes, 
perhaps often, this blame is deserved; but 
are there not many other cases where the 
selfishness is on the part of the parents, who 
have educated their children not that these 
might be wiser, better, or happier than 
they, but that they should rise upon their 
children’s wings to social heights which un- 
aided they could not have hoped to reach? 
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Have such parents no duties to perform for 
their children after having given them food, 
shelter, and the advantages of good schools? 
Indeed they have. If the children must not 
rise higher than they can drag their parents 
with them, it were better to have given them 
no better advantages than their parents had. 


Sons can, and usually do, break away; but 
with deughters the case is different. They 
need encouragement, not restrictions. After 


the school days, they should be helped to go 
on and out, and cultivate their mental powers 
in ways which will make them useful and 
therefore happy; for to grow useful and to 
be useful are the two happiest things in this 
great school which we call the world. 


RELISH, 


Garren Tomato Pickie.—Fill a gallon measure 
with sliced green tomatoes, and sprinkle them 


well with salt. Let them stand thas for ten or 
twelve hours, then drain well, pressing all the 
liquid out. Now mix the tomatoes with a gallon 
of chopped cabbage, and 1 pint of sliced onions. 
Add 4 pounds of brown sugar; 5 table-spoonfuls 
of ginger; 5 table-spoonfuls of mustard seed; 3 


table spoonfuls of black pepper ; 2 


fuls of celery seed ; 


table-spoon 
2 table-spoonfuls of powdered 
§ table-spoonfuls of coriander seed ; 
3 table-spoonfuls of powdered cloves; 1 nutmeg 
grated up; 1 ounce of turmer 


cinnamon ; 


6 blades of mace 


ic. Put all together in a kettle over the fire, and 
boil until the vegetables are tender and transpar- 
ent. Put away in small jar All the spices 


must be ground fine. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been need for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It svothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cores wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Tweuty-five cents a bottle.—{ Ade.) 


FALSE ECONOMY 
Is practised by many people who bay inferior articles 
of food because che ape r than standard goods. Surely 
infants are entitled to the best food obtainable. It 
is a fact that the Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Con- 
densed Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer 
and druggist keep it.—[Adv.] 


Mitstons of bottles of Borserr’s Coooatss have 
been sold during the last twenty years, in every civil- 
ized country, and the public have rendered the verdict 
that it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the 


world —[Adv.} 





Best skin 


Coane.t’s Bewzom Cosmetio Soar. 
and complexion soap ip the world.—(Adv. } 


Boawerr’s Fravoniwe Exraacrs are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—[{Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


W. BAKER & Co.'s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 







| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably ads pted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


is delicious, 


Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Importers and Retailers of Staple and Fancy 


DRY GOODS 
6th Ave., 19th to 20th St.,N.Y. 


65 DEPARTMENTS, 
Covering 50,000 Square Feet of Space, 
And presenting in their entirety 


An 





Aggregate of Attractions Unsurpassed 
by any Retail Dry-Goods House 


in America, 


Everything new and novel in Cloaks, Suits, 
Travelling Garments, Trimmed Millinery, 
Silks, Dress Goods, Lingerie, etc. 

Sole owners of the celebrated JU DIC 
CORSE T—the most Perfect Fitting Corset 
in the world. In models to suit all figures. 

Mail orders promptly attended to. 
SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 
Gth Ave., 19th to 20th St.,.N. ¥. 
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LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


An Ideal coger ae 


Vow ante by all 
unable to procure 
eents in stamps shls Wonderful Sop nc 
JAS.S. KIRK & co., ¢ Chicago 

sr ces 


ees armas ti 
. Wrappers 0 f Shandon Bells & 
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FACE POWDER. 


-ESTOR-B. LEVY. — E 


EVER BLOOMING. 
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From the charming little CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Tuzatan, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Eaq., 84 West St. 
) ty all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
have uted it for the past 10 you ous out C+ ay 


advise all ladies to use no other. Be 
ROUERIT FISH. 


MA 
The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and onl 
—- toilet preparation in use. It purifies an 
peautifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of % @cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St, Boston, Mase, 


YOUNG FACES WITH OLD HEADS. 


They Do Not Harmonize in Any Way. 


While we have been led to venerate and respect 
gray hair, the veneration came not from the gray 
hair, but from the age which the gray hair in 
times gone by used to denote. But modern life 
has entirely changed this, and it is nothing un- 
usual to see ladies with lovely young faces hav- 
This is not as nature intended, 
and does not suit the features or add dignity 
to the owner. There is neither harmony nor 
beauty in such combination ; therefore, it is only 
natural that ladies hail with delight the Imperial 
Hair Regenerator, which regenerates the hair to 


| its natural color, youthful glossiness, and beauty. 





The company guarantee absolute satisfaction to 
all ladies where the Regenerator is applied by its 
own artists. Ladies out of town should send 
samples of hair and they will be treated free. 
Sold at $1.50 and $3 per box by respectable 
druggists and hair-dressers. Refuse all substi- 
tutes, as they are dangerous.—THE IMPERIAL 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., West 
23d Street, No. 54. 
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Cireular 
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YOUR FUTURE S23 Seed 


‘ord, the grocers, N. Y. City, about 
seult. 
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“Exactly What | Want,” 


Has been said by many a Mother 
as well as by many another lover 
of Old Songs and New who has 
picked up on the counter, or seen 
for the first time in the Home or 
in the hands of a friend, one or 
another of the Numbers of the 
Franklin Square Song Collection. 
If you want a full Table of Con- 
tents of all the Numbers, with 
Specimen Pages of Songs, write to 
aspes & Brothers, New Vork 
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gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
| substitute. Mannufactared only b 
“CALIFORNIA FIG sYR UP ton 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


A BEAUTIFUL EASTER GIFT. 
BEN-HUR. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By 
Lew. WatLace. Garfield Edition. 
2 Volumes. Twenty Full-page Pho- 
togravures. Over 1000 Illustrations 
as Marginal Drawings by WILLIAM 
MartTIN JoHNSON. Crown 8vo, Silk 
and Gold, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $7 00. (Jn a Gladstone Box.) 


Man and nature in Palestine have 
their history written in full within the 
beautiful pages of “ Ben-Hur.” —Christian 
Union, N.Y. 

Promises to be far the most popular 
gift-book of the holiday season.—J. Y. 
Herald. 

A pleasure to the eye and a treasure to 
keep in the library. . . . Certainly the 
most beautiful book of this year.— 
Observer, N.Y. 

It is doubtful if any more superb vol- 
umes will meet the public eye during the 
year, and certainly none which will give 
more of profit or of exquisite pleasure 
to the reader.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 

Must win admiration from book-makers 
everywhere.... A more enjoyable book 
can hardly be selected for the Christmas 
days than this exquisitely wrought Tale 
of the Christ.—Churchman, N. Y. 

The marginal illustrations are beautiful 
as artistic work, and are a fascinating 
study in archeology. ... It seems as 
though it would be impossible to present 
a piece of literature in a more beautiful 
or a more interesting setting. —/V. Y. Sun. 

These drawings, no less than their me- 
| chanical reproduction and skilful ar- 
| rangement, deserve unstinted praise. 
| They breathe the heroic quality of the 
story, and they make of the book a thing 
of beauty—a most tempting gift.— 
Philadelphia Press. 

Every page of these volumes is a study 
in itself, for every page has its own espe- 
cial art, which overflows into the large 
/and impressive margin. Never was a 
| work of fiction as copiously and as beau- 
| tifully illustrated before.— Saturday Even- 
| ing Gazette, Boston. 
| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 


The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will 
| $2 sree tp ale eectnas souneel to sep gees of 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 














Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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SUMMER 


Specialty 
Lace and Silk 
Dresses, 


Newest velvets, 
in the most fash- 
. ionable tints. 

All cloths are made for us, or are imported 
direct from our Scotch factories, and cannot be 
procured elsewhere in this count 

Sketches, samples, etc., will be forwarded to 
any lady wishing to order. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK; 
1108 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 











(N SHEER INDIA LINONS store 
woo LAWNS & BATISTE 
OR root PRINTED EFFECTS mei? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 


Besch-Nat Hams and Bacon. 
TENDER, JUIGY, DELICIOUS 


Cured by a new process and 
smoked with hickory wood. 

Send your name on a postal card 
for a sample. 





IMPERIAL PACKING CO., 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
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ICYCLE CATALOGUE FREE 
SIapeatat once st ceen nines Botcbors a = 
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tag HARTSHORN) 
Best of all Electro-Medical Batteries. 


The most com most salable, and most eatis- 
factory to the buyer, in excellent quality for ite prices 
is The New No. 4 Home Battery, with Cell. 
No acids or liquids—always ready—clean—eafe in 
any position—contains all needed appliances—very 
convenient and easy to uxe—or carry about. 

Sent anywhere in U. 8., on receipt of price 
$7.50. and Agents 40 ¢. 


J. H. BUNNELL & 00., 76 Oortlandt 8t., N.Y. 


T PEOPLE.—Yon can reduce your weight 10 to 15 
Tbe. a — tt home, withont starving or injury, 
Dr. Clarke’ Treatment. Proofs,Testimonia 
FBC B. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 138, Chicago, Fil. 



























APRIL 9, 1892, 


B. Alina & Ui 


(8th Street, 19th Street, 
and 6th Avenue, 
New York, 


Have now their 


COMPLETE COLLECTION 


of 


EXTREME NOVELTIES 
Imported Costumes, 
Cloaks, Wraps, 
Tea Gowns, 
House Robes, 
Matinees, Negliges, 
Lingerie, 
Hats, Bonnets, 
Parasols, Gloves, 
Laces, Etc., 


from the 


Leading Paris Houses. 





HARPER'S BAZAR, 


Le Boutilier Bros. 
14th Street, N. Y. 


Inilia Silks. 


10,000 yards 22-inch Figured India 
Silks, new- designs and choice colors, 
worth 6o0c., 


39c. 


5000 yards 24-inch India Silks, all 
colors, exclusive designs, worth $1.00, 


69c. 


Dress Goods. 
5 cases Cheviots, superior quality of 
pure Australian wool, manufactured to 
sell at 69c., 


38c. 


50 pieces Silk and Wool Pinhead 
Checks, beautiful quality, never before 
offered less than $1.25, 


79c. 


New illustrated catalogue (now in 
press) mailed free on application. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 14th St., N. Y. 


STYLE, SENSE, 
COMFORT. 


‘Tease te exlp ene en ackeiete Rohe const estan 
ccletorts 2 Susecat seve by hshienshie dies everywhure 
comforts, a t worn le e e 
with enthusiastic sadeheation. It is the 
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EQUIPOISE Waist. 


Made by George Frost Co., Boston: If not sold in your 
city. send for book on sensible dressing which tells you how 
40 order by mail, but ask your dealer first. 





SILKS 
and SILK Goods 
Catalogue Free. 


The finest and most complete catalogue 
of Silks and Silk Goods in the world is 
that published by the large exclusive 
Silk House of Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 
Chicago. It now takes an edition of 
many hundred thousand copies to sup- 
ply the demand for this very desirable 
book. The Spring edition con- 
tains over 200 illustrations with com- 
plete descriptive price list of all kinds 
of Dress Silks, Silk Waists, Silk 
Skirts, Silk Laces, Silk Parasols, Silk 
Veilings, Silk Ribbons, Silk gauze Fans, 
Silk Handkerchiefs, Silk Hosiery, etc., 
at our well known lowest prices. 


Write to-day for catalogue. 
CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS.. 
111 State St.. Cuicaco, Iu 


OBESITY Sst Sued 


— ‘ellow at. 4 rou 
years’ Foreign stud . Remedios adapted t adapted 


conditions of undue fat. Dieti ite ties 
and breath a eck = 


short 
uced, For full paatlitens waa 
n, 113 Ellison 8t. Patersen, 


Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, 
and indexed, will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 
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1892, Used by Ladies 
Everywhere 


1784, 
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Embroidery, | 
KNITTING, 


For Cluny, Antique, R 
other Laces. 


ussian, Macramé, and 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country, on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS, 


THE BARBOUK BROTHERS COMPANY, 
New York, Boston, Puitape rata, 
Cuoco, Sr. Loors, San Francisco. 


Ask for BARBOUR'S. 
SHALL WE 


WHICH ONE sexo vou 


EACH CATALOGUE 18 COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 








Clari Fi 
‘ larinet Musics 


Violin Repairi 
utter thusto, Cornet wale, Ha rmonions, 
C. W. STORY, 26 and 28 Centra! St., Boston, Mass. 











“ise Dr. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 





Crochet Work. | 


LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 
Genuine Thomson’s 
WA if; 


Wy 


a 


Z 


Vj; 


ANY 
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Gl I I 
ove-Fittin 
. 
A Perfect-Fitting Corset. 

‘*I would rather fit a dress over a GLOVE- 
FITTING Corset than any other,” said the 
dressmaker-in-chief of one of our largest dry 
goods establishments. So would all good dress- 
makers ; They are very often blamed for a poor 
fit, when the oe is that the customer does 
not wear the proper corsets to insure a good one. 

GLOVE- 1 TING Corsets not only pro- 
duce this result, but comfort and grace as well. 
These goods are justly renowned all over the 
world, and can be seen and purchased at all 
leading dry-goods establishments. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
WE WARRANT 


“GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS.” 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., Manufacturers, 
New York and Chicago. 


BEST &CO 


Offer a new invention that will be of special 
interest to many parents. 





The Claxton Patent 


Ear Cap. 





It is an acknowledged fact that many other- 
wise beautiful children are disfigured by their 
prominent ears. By wearing the above Cap, 
which keeps the ears close to the head instead 
cf crumpled forwards, this serious blemish is 
remedied. It also keeps the hair tidy at night, 


| and is no irritation to the most sensitive child. 


IN ALL SIZES. Send measure round head, just above 
ears; also from bottom of lobe of ear over head to bottom 
of other ear, not under chin. Price $1.25. 


60-62 West 23d St. N. Y, 


Liliputian Bazaar. 





~ HARPER’S PERIODICALS. | 


Per Year: 





GENTS WANTED—The work is nt, Piaamaat. 


and adapted to both young and old of either sex, 





GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEBELY............ ‘ 00 
HARPEW'S BAZAR.... - ys 400 
HARPER'S een PEOPI, R . “ 200 
Booksell Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 
mae direc (0 to the ishers should 

= a or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 





oe dainty dress for — —! lone 

















PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-AND-WOOL CARMELITE 
is a light, sheer, crisp dress material, with a soft silky lustre. It combines well with lace, and makes a 


ncipa dealers thronehout t! the Un ites 
Abuen & Co., Le Boutillier Bros., of 14th St. 
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and others. 
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Send for Samples. 


WJACK SON 


Established 50 Years. 
BROADWAY, 9th and 10th STREETS, NEW YORK. 


We pay Mail and Express charges within 100 miles of N. Y. 

Purchases of $5 or over sent FREE to any partof U.S. SAMPLES 

free. State price, color, and material. Fashion Book 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 


BLACK WOOL DRESS GOODs, 


mailed free. 


88-inch Nun's Veiling. .........-.- value S5c., at 40, 
40-inch Camel’s-Hair Veiling, . .... “ 7c. at S5e. 
42-inch Beugaline Veiling........ *+$1.00, at 70e. 
42-inch Bedford Corda............ * 1.0, at 65e. 
46-inch Silk-finish Henrietta...... “ 1.95, at 88e, 
42-inch Mohair Brilliantine....... * 1.00, at 58e. 


GRAY WOOL SUITINGS, 

88-inch Half-Mourning Mohair..value 45c., at 28e. 
86-inch Gray Debeige, allshades. “  S0c., at 30c, 
40-inch Gray Toilet Bedford Cords. “* $1.00, at 59e, 


WASH DRESS GOODS. 

82-inch Printed India Pongee...value 25c., at I4e, 
82-inch Canton Cloth, striped 

and checked “ 19¢., at LOKe. 


82-inch Anderson Gingham..... “ 45c., at 25e, 
82-inch French Satine, silk style. “ 38., at 22e. 
SILKS. 

22-inch Black-and-White Printed 

GRstad cave ccecadambanes eed value S5c., at 3c, 
24-inch Black-and-White Printed 

BN ccedscckssctddedesicsecees “ T5e., at 50c. 
22-inch Wash Silk............++++ “ $1.00, at 59c. 
24-inch Black Pongee............ “ ‘TSc., at 48e, 
24-inch Faille Frangaise.......... “ 125, at 88e, 
%-inch Cashmere-finish Gros- 

Gaeta... cecccccecescsccssccvcccs “ 1.75, at O8e, 





Le Boutillier Bros., 
TWENTY-THIRD ST. 


To inaugurate the opening of our New Build- 
ings, have commenced a 


GREAT SALE 


Bargains in Spring and Summer 


DRY COODS, 


presenting an opportunity to purchasers which 
seldom occurs. 
Do not fail to send for a price-list (mailed free). 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 
TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
New York City. 


WASH 
DRESS FABRICS. 


Crepes, Bedford Cords, Organdies, 
Printed Dotted Swisses, Mousseline 
de L’Inde, Gazine, Cheviots, Dimi- 
ty, Toile Parisienne, Ginghams, etc. 


Prices, 25c. to 87c. 


Send Postal Card for our Book giv- 
ing description of different fabrics. 

Samples sent free to all who have 
had the book. 

Mention the Bazar. 


R.H. STEARNS & CO,, 


Boston, Mass. 


Velvet Carpet. 

















| We are showing this season & great 


variety of EXCLUSIVE PATTERNS 
and PLAIN COLOKINGS in this Pop- 
ular Carpet in Single, Double, Nine 
and Twelve Feet Widths, with bor- 
ders to match. 


Mail orders receive our careful attention. 


W. & J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 
New York. 


MRS. SARAH J. SOHAOK’S 
DRESS - REFORM 


Abdominal and Hose Supporter. 
Corpuient figures reduced and made shapely 
in from three to six months. By wearing this 
Supporter women need no longer 

weakness of their sex. For circulars and in- 
formation enclose two-ceut stamp. Agents 
wanted. Address 

EARL MANUFACTURING co., 
Room 12, 281 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ij). 























MODERN 
BROKER WHAT DO | RISK, MY DEAR? 
1 HAVE NOT A CENT MYSELF 
WIFE 


RUN ANY RISK 


QUATRAINS OF THE DANCE, 
TUE REEL 


I natuee like the Reel, expecially 

When dancit with ¢ maid I don't prefer, 
to stand some yards from me, 
»t compelled to talk to her. 


THE GERMAN. 

The German most 

Who dance like 
bandit 

And never having «t 

Why should I 


perplexeth awkward me, 
some untutored, coarse-grained 


died Denutech, you see, 
really hope to understand it? 





The Lanciers is t sweetest dance of all— 
The dreamiest, most delicately rare 
Especially when in the dim-lit hall 
With Phyllis, loved, 1 watch it from the stair. 


AN APRIL-FOOL’'S 


YE SINFUL 


“ITloormay! Hooray! I've 


AWAIT THE MORNING AND A 


YE JOKE-LOVING 
“Now 18 MY CHANCE! 


IN YOUR PLACE, 1 WOULD RATHER KEEP THE $200,000. 





HARPER’S- BAZAR. 





FINANCE 
ONLY THE $200,000 OF MY CUSTOMERS, BECAUSE 


WE CANNOT AFFORD TO 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 


“I know you will like the house,” remarked the 
real-estate agent ; “ the country is perfectly healthy.” 


“ Indeed !” replied the prospective purchaser 
‘Oh yes; and no flies.” 
*‘So?” 


“Good water.” 

“ Ah!” 

“Gas 

* Oh!” 

* No electri« lights.” 
*‘Um—m !.” 


“ Low taxes.” 

** Ho!” 

“No ongepenent neighbors.” 

* Huamph !”’ 

“No mosquitoes. But why do you weep 7?” 


** Be-because,” sobbed the man, “ 1-I didn’t know I 
was dead—and I suddenly f-find I've got to h-heaven.” 


DAY BOOMERANG. 











BOY SINGS 


CHANGED THEIR BOOTS, AND Now 


LOVELY ROW 











BUARDER IN 16. 


‘THE BOOTS OF SEVENTEEN 


I'LL FILL WITH WATER—HE'LL BE Mav, 1 WEEN.” 





‘Trains every twunty minutes, and always on time.” 
Ha!” 


AN EASTER THOUGHT. 
O Pegusus, why don't you go? 
Do lift your heels, I pod y 
Like me, you are tired, cross, and slow, 
But please go on to-day. 


You've been to me a faithful friend 
In a financial way. 

Now won't you, Peg, your presence lend, 
To write a merry lay? 


1 want a V, come, get along, 
Do trot me off a sonnet; 
1 want the price, the merest song, 
To buy an Easter bonnet. 
Magion M. WanLess. 


—_———_—_————_ 


“We are very mach embarrassed about the Old 
Soldiers’ Monument. The bronze figure costs $4000, 
and we have only $3000.” 

“Why don’t you cut itdown? Take off a leg and 
both arms.’ Many an old soldier has lost ‘em for his 
country.” 





Tenant. “ Something's got to be done. 
from the pipes in the 
ceiling.” 

LanpLoxp. “I'll have ‘em fixed right off.” 

Tenant. *“* You'd better put up a new ceiling, too; 
and I'd advise you not to make it of porous plaster.” 


: The water 
t over mine leaks through my 


——_—_—— 


Bioosumren. “1 read to-day an account of how a 
female forger donned man’s attire, and for a long time 
eluded arrest, but at last she gave herself away.” 

Srart. ‘She stopped to look in a milliner'’s win- 
dow, I suppose ?” 

Bioosumrsr. “ No; in a moment of absent-minded- 
ness she asked a woman if her hat was on straight.” 


——<——_- 


“I think Henrietta’s voice should be cultivated 
abroad,” said mamma. 

“ All right,” said papa “It's certainly loud enough 
to get to Europe without Henrietta’s having to leave 
home.” 
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THE WILY BOOK AGENT. 


BAKER. “Way, CARLEY, OLD FELLOW, 
WHAT ARE YOU DOING WITH A STRAW HAT 
ON AT THIS TIME OF THE YEAR? YOU MuUsT 
BE CRAZY!" 

CARLEY. “No, I'M NOT CRAZY, BUT I FIND 
IT HELPS MY TRADE. PEOPLE THINK I'm 
CRAZY, AND BUY MY BOOKS JUST TO GET RID 
OF ME.” 





AN ADMIRER. 
“You aRE A GREAT ADMIRER OF PATTI, AREN'T You, Hieeins?” 


“On YES 
FOR TWENTY YEARS.” 


LEARNING TO BE A DOCTOR. 


“Mr. Munn sent for you while you were out, doc- 
"said the young man who was learning the heal- 
ing art in the office of Dr. Bronson. 

“Munn? I have no patient of that name. 
does he live 7” 

** Steenth Street, No. 675.” 

“Ab! He is anew patient. I'll take you with me, 
that you may observe how an old practitioner becomes 
acquainted with the peculiarities of a man he never 
treated before.” 

Arrived at Mr. Mann's resid Dr. B and 
his assistant were ushered into the sick man’s cham ber 
After noting the patient's pulee and temperature, and 
making a few inquiries, Dr, Bronson continued 

“ What are your eating habits, Mr. Munn? For in- 
stance, what did you take at dinner last night?” 

* Well, doctor, I had a very simple dinner—nothing 
but a little tartle soup, hanuch of venison, and a few 
such dishes.” 

* Any wine?” 

“Justasip. Only a glass of table claret and a bot- 
the of Moét and Chandon.” 

“Ah! Um! *Do you smoke?” 

“T limit myself to one cigar’ after dinner, and 





Where 





ES — 


SN 





I'VE HAD BOXES AT EVERY ONE OF HER POSITIVELY LAST PERFORMANCES 


that a choice brand, which I import myself from 
Havana.” 

“I see. Very well, Mr. Munn,” the doctor went 
on, a8 he wrote a prescription. “ You must keep qui- 
etly in your room for some time, and not eat any meat. 
I shall have to put you on a mutton-broth regimen for 
a few days, but I'll bring you out all right. Send 
and get this prescription compounded. Then take a 
teaspoonful in a wine-glass of water every two hours. 
I'll have to forbid your cigar too, for a while. I'll 
come in about nine this evening, when I am certain I 
shall find you much better. Good-morning, Mr. Munn.” 

When the physician and his student had reached the 
erases, and were driving back to the office, the latter 
said, 

“I noticed carefully all your inquiries, doctor, and I 
would like to ask one question.” 

* Proceed.” 

“ Were all those questions about the patient's diet 
—what he ate and drank—neceseary to a diaguosis of 
the case ?” 

“ Weil, they helped, of course; but the main idea 
just then was to learn something of his expenditures, 
®0 as to be in a condition to make out bis bill correct- 
ly. I think we've struck a gold-mine in Mr. Mann, 
Get up, Bucephalus!" Wittiam Henny Siviren. 
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DENOUMENT. 
THE BOOTS HE THINKS Hig OWN HE KICKS WITHIN 
WITH EYES A-TWINKLE.—ON HIS LIPS A GRIN; 


Rur on, Dear me! 


How THINGS ABOUT WILL WHIz 


WHEN MORNING SHOWS THE BOOTS HE FILLED WERE HI8, 





SUPPLEMENT. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


HE reading of Miss Edgeworth’s Waste 
Not, Want Not makes an impression on 
outhful minds which vari oe greatly, accord- 
to ng to the character of. the individual. Some, 
of the lads and lasses sneer contempftio onptliatisly 
at the hero and his cherished bit of wine, 
whilst others immediately resolve to hoard 
everything which may prove of the slightest 
possible future use; but the wise little reader 
takes a medium course, and uses discretion 
in the selection and hoarding of valuable no- 
things. The first develop into those uncom- 
fortable Leings who always expect others to 
be ready to give them aid in t the small mat- 
ters for which they hold themselves too su- 
perior to provide beforehand; the second are 
the bargain-hunters, the buyers of remnants, 
the persistent attendants on auction sales, 
the Phang 4 natn / of unconsidered trifles” ; 
and the third gather up the fragments that 
nothing be lost, but do not make the saving 
of odds and ends the one object of life. 

There are many, many things which are 
no longer parts of a perfect whole, but which 
may be fashioned into precious possessions 
by the exercise of ingenuity and taste. Old- 
fashioned patchwork doubtless originated in 
a mind as frugal as that of John Gilpin’s 
spouse. “Crazy quilts” were in the begin- 
ning @ brilliant manifestation of the same 
virtuous desire to waste nothing, and the 
portiéres of bright scraps of silk were an- 
other illustration of tasteful ecénomy; but 
the passion for these part-colored novelties 
ran to such length that the woman who was 
possessed with a desire for them and a wild 
wish to surpass all others, lost the idea of 
their original design as fragment savers, 
bought new material, and snipped away with 
superb disregard of expense. 

The housekeeper who is skilled in all the 
arts and sciences of her vocation Knows well 
the important part which odds and ends may 
be made to play. The ‘‘ warmed-over” din- 
ner has disappeared, and dainty little dishes, 
appetizing novelties, and tempting concoc- 
tions are evolved from materials which the 
wasteful or inexperienced deem scarcely 
worth notice. Presented with all the acces- 
sories of snowy damask, pretty china and 
glass, and glittering silver, these fragments 
prove formidable rivals to the solid meats 
and too substantial puddings. 

Those who take care of the odds and ends 
of time get a great deal more out of life than 
do the people who wait for an auspicious 
movement to begin an enterprise. As a 
means of lengthening life, and reaching the 
threescore and twenty of which Dr. Holmes 
so gracefully discourses, the et of odd 
moments may be highly commended, More 
people rust out than wear out, and the gen- 
tle friction of varied occupation keeps the 
mind bright, and acts most favorably upon 
the physical frame. 

How often when in illness the brain is too 
weary to listen continuously even to the soft 
tones of the dearest voice, come to mind 
soothing bits of former reading—a comfort- 
ing verse of Scripture, or one of those 


* Jewels five-words lon 
That on the stretcbed forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle forever,” 


The sweetness of the Divine promise fills all 
the soul, and tranquillizes the restless suffer- 
er, or the lovely poetic cadences fall upon 
the mental ear in soothing tones of exquisite 
harmony. 

Upon some lives the tempests of sorrow or 
adversity have fallen with such blight, that 
after the storm has spent its fury there 
seems nothing left but fragments. All hon- 
or to those brave souls who gather up what 
is left, resolutely bent on making the best of 
life in spite of its losses and privations. 
Years ago there was exhibited in New York 
a series of India-ink drawings, spirited and 
clever, yet the work of a poor, untaught 
English laborer, who, paralyzed by a fall, 
had lost all power of motion. As he lay in 
this death-in-life, able to use only the facial 
muscles, his wife suggested that he should 
attempt to draw with a pencil inserted in his 
mouth, and the idea so pleased the poor fel- 
low that he made the attempt at once. The 
devoted wife sat by his side, held his paper, 
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INFORMATION USEFUT: EVERY. 
WHERE. 


HE San Francisco Chronicle, in comment- 

upon the recent action of the Board 
of thenlth of that city relative to baking pow- 
ders, says: ‘‘The Board of Health can engage 
in no more laudable occupation than the ex- 
amination of our food supply and the in- 
struction of the public as to those articles it 
finds to be pure and wholesome, and which, 
therefore, consumers should use. 

“There are quantities of baking powders 
in the market to use which is certain detri- 
ment to the health of the consumer. They 
are made from alum, or improperly com- 

unded from other chemicals, so that ae | 

eave a strong alkaline residuum in the f 
In the effort to gain a foothold; unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers of these cheaply made 
powders have indulged in extravagant state- 
ments both with reference to their own and 
other brands, claiming the most improbable 
endorsements for theirs, and defaming the 
brands best known and longest used.” 

The Board of Health, in its pronunciamento, 
says: ‘We cordially approve and recom- 
mend the Royal Baking Powder. It is abso- 
lutely pure and healthful, composed of the 
best ingredients, of the highest strength and 
character. 

“In our judgment, it is impossible to 
make a purer or stronger baking powder than 
the Royal.” 

This information from this high authority 
is most opportune. The strength in leaven- 
ing gas indicates both the economical value 
and the ay | of a baking powder. The 
tests made by Messrs. Thomas Price & Son, 
the well-known analytical chemists of San 
Francisco, show the Royal to contain 191 
cubic inches of leavening gas per ounce of 
powder, which was 51 inches more than the 
next highest in strength. This shows the 
Royal about thirty per cent. stronger than 
the best of the other powders, and its use that 
much more economic cal. 
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T ablespoonfiul of Pearline 
© Pail of Water 


And you have the best and quickest means of washing and 
cleaning. Directions for easy washing on every package, 


Why is Pearline so largely imitated? 


Why do these imitators invariably select names ending 
in —INE? Why are they compelled to peddle their 





offer prizes, claim that their powders are as good as 
Pearline, etc., etc.? This is why: PEARLINE is the 
best—never fails—never varies—has no equal—and is 
as harmless as the purest imported castile soap. Sold 
everywhere. Millions now use it. 
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Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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of 14 cents. 











cs Glean anual Genuine.” 


“T had the pleasure of a walk through 
the factory, and to say that I have been 
pleased is not to tell the whole truth; 
surprised and delighted is what I ought 
to say. Everything is so clean and so 
genuine that success more and more is 
sure to be the result.” 

( Testimonial written by one of our numerous 
visitors in our Visitors’ 
“Franco-American” 
Plum Pudding are uniform in quality 
and the only brand to use. 
grocers have it, but beware of imitations. 


Sample car. of Soup or Plum Pudding sent postage prepaid on receipt 


Frranco-Ameriwan Food Co., 
West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York. 


Record). 
Soups and 


All leading 
Catalogue sent on 


























and replenished his brush while he developed 
the wonderful talent whose existence no one 
had ever suspected. One knows not which 
deserves the greater admiration—the wreck 
of manhood battling against the waves of | 
cruel misfortune, or the brave little woman 
who gave herself up to aid and cheer him in | 
the task. 
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When fruit is plenty you put it up at home, of 
but how about vegetables ? 
that we pack them in a home-like way ? 


Why not know 
It’s no trouble 


Try KORNLET, following the recipe 
If not in stock at your grocer’s, 
send 25 cents for a sample can. 


_THE FORESTVILLE CANNING CO. 
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Home - Rook. 


Few persons will fail to find in the 
Franklin Square Song Collection their 
favorite songs or hymns. There are 
also songs and hymys for the little 
folks, making it an admirable home 
book for the family.— Chicago Dial. 

Lovers of music and song will be 
delighted with this comprehensive 
and inexpensive volume. It might 
be easier to say what it excludes than 
what it includes. It is par excellence 
a home book that delights every mem- 
ber of the mee. APs Register. 
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THE GARDEN. 


BY MRS. T. W. DEWING 
See illustration on page 300. 
IL. 
ina- florists, and paid the full market price for 


TOU are the inexperienced but im 
y tive lover of flowers and gardens. You 
have despised the spindling plants you have 
seen enthusiasts in window-gardening raise, 
and you remember dimly some impression of 
your childhood, when once you saw such a 
garden as you will have. You send to florists 
for catalogues, and you revel in their delu- 
sive promises. You believe that you may 
transform in a summer a barren wilderness 
into a mass of bloom and shade, Not till 
you have been disheartened by your unsuc- 
cessful experiments will you begin to take 
the true road to success. 

First, let the size of your garden be in pro- 
portion to the means you intend to expend 
upon it. If you are a woman and unassist 
ed, begin with two modest plots or beds not 
more than forty feet long, easily reached at 
either side of the plot, and let each plot be but 
five feet wide. You will find it very incon- 
venient to weed or to pluck your flowers from 
wider beds. If your flower bed can only 
be reached from one side, let it be only three 
feet, or two and a half wide. Aboveall, you 
inust place it where you can water it—not 
too far from the water supply—and if you 
can bring the water to it by means of an 
India-rubber hose fastened to an adjacent 
faucet, and screw a sprinkler on the end of 
your India-rubber hose, you will have evaded 
the hardest labor of your gardening,and done 
much to insure the success of your flowers 

Secondly, the earth of your flower beds 
must be thoroughly worked, dug down, and 
spaded over to a depth of two or three feet. 
If your soil be very sandy, and you can take 
the sand away from at least one of the beds 
and substitute rich earth, loam from the 
woods, and well-rotted stable manure, muck 
mixed with guano, and some “ bone flour,” 
you can raise a greater variety of flowers. 

our sandy bed will raise only a few kinds 
—a few very beautiful kinds —but it will 
be waste time to try the others. In my 
own experience lilies, iollyhocks, poppies, 
and marigolds will grow in sandy soil. 
There may be other things; but all the 
others that I know grow better in rich soil. 
If you prepare your beds in the autumn, and 
leave them over winter, they are in better 
condition to receive your young plants and 
seeds than if you dig a new bed and immedi- 
ately plant it. Should you decide to begin 
in the autumn, plant your hollyhock seeds 
in September, and let them gain their fourth 
leaf before the frost; they will then bear the 
following summer. If you plant poppy seeds 
in September, they will come up in the spring, 
and, according to your climate, you will have 
poppies in June or July. Lily bulbs should 
be planted in October, six to eight inches 
deep, according tosize. You will have bloom 
the following summer. Your bulbs must 
not be disturbed for four years. They will 
yearly increase in beauty and numbers if no 
blight strikes them. Do not place them too 
close together, leave room for their increase. 

The best kinds are candidum, auratum, 
longiflorum, and speciosum. Marigolds 
should be raised in boxes for earliest flow- 
ering — seed planted about February or 
March, and set out in May or early June, 
according to the climate; but seed sown in 
the ground in May will bloom in the autumn 
handsomely. In cold climates all flowers 
bicom later than in mild climates, and what 
blooms in May in New York will bloom by 
the end of June in Vermont. 

Your sandy bed of lilies, hollyhocks, pop- 
pies, and marigolds will bloom in this order: 
autumn-sown poppies in June; candidum lil- 
ies, middle of June; auratum lilies and spring- 
sown poppies in July. The auratum will go 
on blooming through August; the hollyhoc 
will begin in July, and continue till § _— 
her; the early box-raised marigolds will n 
blooming in the middle of July, and continue 
till frost; the spring-sown marigolds will be- 
gin late in August, and bloom till frost. Sow 
your sandy bed thick with mignonette, and 
sow twice, once in May and once in late June, 
and you will have a continued fragrant bed 
of it the whole summer. It will protect the 
roots of the lilies, and cover the ugly bare 
spaces of earth the larger plants may leave. 
It needs some sun, so it must not be planted 
where the great hollyhock leaves will cover 
it. Get the large kind, not the “common 
sweet.” If this sandy bed is kept wet, you 
can hardly fail of success, and also if you 
have got your seed and bulbs from reliable 


them; never os seed or small bulbs. 

Your rich can also have hollyhocks, 
and perhaps you will find the flowers hand- 
somer than in your sandy bed. Fora ground 
coverer, instead of mignonette use pansies. 
They are gross feeders, and need rich earth; 
they will bloom perpetually from May till 
September, if you will pluck the blossoms 
every day; let none go to seed. If you pick 
them at night more than you have picked 
will be blooming for you in the morning. 

If you have a very narrow bed, you will 
find hollyhocks rather large for it if they are 
of the largest kind, for obue leaves spread 
sometimes over a space of two or three feet 
ormore; butif your flower bed reached only 
from one side, could appropriately with its 
situation have a row oP hollyhocks at the 
back of it, and then a foot and a half or two 
feet in front of your hollyhocks your other 
flowers were planted, you could easily leave 
your hollyhocks unweeded, for they are ve 
ve and keep the front of your bed well 
weeded, and as very few people cut the holly- 
hocks for decoration, you would not perhaps 
need to reach them at all. 

If one has masses of hollyhocks, I would 
like to say here that no flower is more dec- 
orative than hollyhocks cut nearly the whole 
length of the stalk, and several of these close- 
ly flowered stalks placed in a big vase to- 
gether in a room, or in the centre of a supper 
or dinner table. 

If eg are grown as a background 
to other flowers in a bed to be reached only 
on one side, plant in June or May marigold 
seeds among them, that when the hollyhocks 
are past in the autumn their place may not 
be left bare and ugly, but a splendid bloom 
console you for their loss. 

If you want roses, they must be in the 
richest part of your rich bed. You cannot 
give roses too much rich feeding, and you 
cannot keep them too clean. They must be 
thoroughly watered, and the plants syringed 
with whale-oil soap dissolved in lukewarm 
water once a week at first, and later once a 
month if there are no bugs. Instantly when 
you see a single bug—those small green 
parasites —thoroughly syringe with whale- 
oil soap. Water once a week with a water- 
ing-potful of lukewarm water in which a 
table-spoonful of nitrite of soda has been 
dissolved. This can be bought in crude form 
at = A druggist’s at ten cents a pound. This 
enriches the plant and improves the flowers. 
Let no rose remain on the plant when it is 
full blown. It exhausts the plant very much. 

If your climate is mild, you may have a 
wide choice of roses. If a New England 
climate, do not waste your time on man 
roses but the hybrid remontants. They will 
usually winter with some protection,and they 
give lavish bloom, and the robust growth of 
the plant, with its solid leaves, is to my mind 
handsomer than any other rose but a few 
teas. It is well to have some teas for per- 
petual blooming and the beauty of the flow- 
ers, but they must be taken into the house in 
winter. 

The Sombreuil is a very floriferous tea-rose 
of a charming subtle creamy tone. But no 
rose of any class seems to me so fine as a 
successful Souvenir de Malmaison. It is a 
tea-rose, but its leaf and stalk have the vigor 
ofa remontant. The great dark green leaves 
have no rival among all the roge plants, and 
the flower is large, most exquisite in form, 
and in color a pale silvery flesh tone with a 
blush of rose in the centre. The Bon Silene 
is very floriferous, and the full open rose is 
as beautiful as the bud, though of all teas it 
is supposed to be most valuable for its buds. 








The Duchesse de Brabant is a charming 
ted-rose of a delicate shell pink. It grows 
luxuriously, and if housed in winter can be 

‘own to a fine size, and lends itself easily to 

ng made into a “ standard rose” —a form 
of rose the French t in, and which is 
the handsomest art form that a rose can 
bé trained into. It has it style. The 
method is to cut away all but the strongest 
shoots of the tree after the tree is pretty well 

wn, and then all the strength into 
that one stem, and yh ve and 
straight and tall, no side branching allowed 
upon it. The —— at the top of the one 
stem grows very thick, and it is trained into 
a shapely mass thet bears many roses. The 
hardy remontants can be excellently used 
for this form of rose. 

I will give the names of a few hardy re- 
montants which I bave seen very successful: 
the Marshall P. Wilder, which is of a superb 
red; the Marquise Castilliane, which bears 
a very large rose of a magnificent deep pink ; 
the — le tae od ich is < a a 
pink, and very v ragrant; the 
Abel Giraud, very Gerideroun sad of which 
the bud is most shapely; the Silver Queen, 
which is a blush rose of great beauty; and I 
might have said, first of all, the Mabel Mor- 
rison, a white, with a slight pink blush; the 
Gen. Jacqueminot, dark and fragrant; the 
beautiful Baroness Rothschild, a full shell 
pink in color, absolutely perfect in form, and 
the most decorative rose. It has one fault— 
it has no perfume. But do not let this deter 
you. Place a Jacqueminot next to it, and 

ou will miss nothing. The Marguerite de 

t. Armand is a lovely rose; the Dinsmore is 
not so beautiful in form, but covered with 
bloom from end to end of the season. One 
delicious sweetbrier must be among your 
roses. Mix other flowers with your roses. 
They are finer so in a garden than alone. 

Roses, like poppies and marigolds, need 
sup. Set your roses out in the autumn only 
if your winter is mild. If you have a severe 
winter climate, start them in the spring. 
Then they will get firmly established by the 
autumn, and wi wioter more safely. They 
must be “laid down” as late as possible— 
that is, gently bent to the ground and fuast- 
ened so by means of twigs # ay over them 
like little arches, the ends of the twigs firmly 
stuck in the ground; then, according to the 
severity of the winter, cover them with straw, 
leaves, litter, cloths, lightly or heavily as the 
winter may demand. A snowless winter is 
their greatest enemy. 

Now in your rich bed you have roses and 
hollyhocks and pansies. Have also peonies. 
They — rich soil and wet, like your 
roses. Have Japan irises, carnations, sweet- 
william. Among your roses, a red salvia or 
tv‘o, have a bunch of foxgloves and hardy 
phlox, some blue columbines (Acquillgeas), 
and far away from the red of your roses and 
carnations havea group of giant blue lark- 
spur (Delphinimus),and if you add asters, you 
will have with all these a fine bloom from 
early June till frost. Your finest show will 
be through July and August. Should you 
add some narcissus and daffodils, it will be 
hatd to say whether late May will not sur- 
pass your midsummer show. I should add 
some marigolds to this bed, for the autumn 
outshines the summer where one has these. 
I think you have room for no more than I 
have mentioned in your rich bed forty feet 
long and five feet wide 

I should place them like this: hollyhocks 
in the centre from end to end of the bed. In 
sowing the seed, place it three inches apart, 
half an inch deep. They do not always 
come true to color, but it may do so, and so 
I should y¥ my white and yellow first, 
then black, then maroon, then pink, then 
white and yellow, then a mass of pinks and 
reds, tlien a mass of white, then mix your 
seeds, and plant as they come, irrespective of 
color. Where es have aoe with your 
white and yellow hollyhocks, place your 
group of giant blue larkspurs eighteen inches 
nearer the path than the hollyhocks. Place 
a group of these on the other side of white 
and yellow hollyhocks near the path on the 
other side of your bed. Near one of the 
paths place the peonies in groups of three 
or four at unequal distances. Let there be 
five or six of these groups. Mix the phloxes 
with the roses, and place the daffodils and 
narcissus near the borders of the bed on the 
two paths. Distribute the marigolds and 
asters pretty evenly along the bed. They 
will be almost invisible fn the spring and 
summer, unobstrusive in midsummer, and as 
they grow and full of flower in the au- 
tumn, many our other flowers will have 


faded out of sight, and they will cover your 
bed along with the roses and the larkspur 
and salvia. 








SUPPLEMENT 


TRADITIONS AND CUSTOMS 
OF EASTER. 


8 with many other festivals held sacred 
by Christians, in those celebrated among 
us at we note a curious kinship to 
institutions and traditions more or less pa- 
gan in character. The very name Easter, 
indeed, is derived from that of an old Saxon 
, Edstre, identical with the German 
ity Ostara, who, according to Grimm, is 
the divinity of dawn. An old medieval 
writer has suggested that the name came 
from Astur or Astre, the hearth, because of 
the custom then prevailing of cleansing the 
hearth at that time, removing the sand 
black ness of winter’s fires, in order to decorate 
the place with flowers and green rushes. But 
among the Anglo-Saxons the spring month 
April was called Eostermonath, and the fes- 
tivity in honor of the goddess was Ester, a 
name we have adopted as we have oneee 
that of Thursday and other names from hea- 
then divinities. Except those of the German 
family, however, all other Christians make 
use of some modification of the word pasch 
(Hebrew Pesach), meaning Passover, a cele- 
bration in honor of the deliverance of the 
Jews in Egypt, when the angel of death 
poe over the houses of Israel. Thus in 
talian it is Pasqua; in Spanish, Pascua; in 
French, ue; in Swedish and Danish, 
Paask and Paaske. The feast of Easter, in- 
deed, apart from the festivals connected with 
its season, is distinctly derived from that of 
the Jews. Christ himself kept it the night 
before His death, giving a new interpretation 
to it. ‘Christ, our passover, is sacrificed for 
us,” says St. Paul, ‘‘therefore let us keep 
the feast.” But in all celebrations, whether 
Christian or pagan, the idea of joy was ex- 
pressed, of deliverance, and of the coming 
of light. 

Polycarp, who was in Rome in 160, says 
there were two modes of celebrating Easter, 
for both of which apostolic precedent was 
claimed. The great majority celebrated 
Pasch Sunday after Nisan 14th, that is, on 
the Sunday following the first full moon af- 
ter the vernal equinox, the vernal equinox 
always falling on the 2ist of March. The 
previous Priday was also celebrated in mem- 
ory of Christ’s death, and also called Pasch. 
Thus there grew a distinction, noticed by Ter- 
tullian in 200, between the Pasch on which 
fasting was obligatory —the kiss of peace 
being omitted—and the other Pasch, between 
which and Pentecost all Christians prayed 
standing. By later writers these were desig- 
nated as the Pasch of the Crucifixion and 
the Pasch of the Resurrection. During the 
latter Pasch, Tertullian and St. Chrysostom 
say that the Christians standing at prayer, 
with arms extended and hands upraised, 
looked as though in malcontent that they 
could not fly even up to heaven. 

A sense of ee exultation has ~y 

been exp n both the ancient and the 
modern churches at this time. There was first 
the fasting till the crowing of the cock, and 
then the sudden breaking forth into song. 
Tapers were lighted, the Lumen Christi 
(Light of Christ) chanted, to which the priests 
responded, “Deo Gratias” (Thanks be to 
God). In the ancient Church it was ‘ The 
Lord is risen,” to which answer was made, 
**He is risen indeed.” Joyful celebrations 
followed the day, prisoners were liberated, 
slaves freed, and charities dispensed to the 
needy. 
From one end of the world to the other, 
then, all men begin the Easter celebration 
with acclamations of joy. To these acclama- 
tions even the earth was supposed to respond, 
as among the heathen response was made by 
man to the waking up of earth from the 
death of winter. fn freland, for instance, 
after sleeping, men rose at dawn to see the 
sun dance in honor of the Resurrection. 
Says an old song of 1667, 


“But Dick, she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half so fine a sight.” 


The superstition, however, for ail its verse, 
had its apologists as well as its believers. 
“We shall not,” says Sir Thomas Browne, 
author of Vulgar Errors, “ disparage the Res- 
urrection of our Redeemer if we say that the 
sun doth not dance on Easter day, and though 
we would willingly assent unto any sympa- 
thetical exultation, yet we cannot conceive 
therein any more than a tropical expression.” 
“It’s true,” -— another author of 1633—so 
early did scepticism creep in—‘‘ it may some- 
times happen to shine brighter that morning 
than any other, but if it does, ’tis purely ac- 
cidental.” 

When men had grown too old to see this 
dancing of the sun, children tried by tricks 
to do so. “‘A vessel full of water was set 
out in the open air, in which the reflected 
sun seemed to dance, from the tremulous 
motion of the water.” 

In the History of Kent there is an account 
gives of the tion of bread on Easter 

nday—600 cakes and 270 loaves of bread 
with cheese, twenty acres of land, called 


—=>=—.. Bread and Cheese Land, having been set 


a for that purpose. In other parts of 
Hogland cakes were distributed, till Parlia- 
ment interfered and ordered the buying of 
bread instead. One pound a year is still 
c each vicarage for penny loaves of 
to be given to the poor on the Thurs- 
day after Easter. 

A curious custom in England was that of 
taking the shoebuckles of women on Easter 
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Monday by the men, and the taking of those 
of the men by the women on Easter Sun- 
day. These were retained till the following 
Wednesday, and then redeemed with forfeits, 
leading to various festivities called Tansy, 
after a peculiar cake then eaten. There 
was among other English customs the roll- 
ing of young couples down Greenwich Hill, 
and the clipping of churches by children of 
the charity schools. Each child stood with 
its back to the church, joining hands till 
the circle was complete, when all would 
rush away to gird about another church. 
There were also the spectacular dramas on 
Easter Sunday in churches, where Mary 
Magdalene, Mary of Bethany, and Mary of 
Nain, were represented by priests, and before 
a tomb erected beside the church at some 
fabulous price, the drama of the Resurrection 
was played, Christ and Mary talking togeth- 
er. There were also in England those strarge 
observances called lifting and heaving, sur- 
vivals, without doubt, of the passion plays of 
those days. According to these, on Easter 
Monday men were entitled to lift any wo- 
men they met, and the women on Tuesday 
were entitled to lift any man. Originally 
designed to represent our Saviour’s Resurree- 
tion, says a book of 1784, *‘ one or more take 
hold of each leg, and one or more of each 
arm near the body,and lift the body in a 
horizontal position three times.” This lift- 
ing three times bad reference to the Resur- 
rection after three days, But the magistrates 
and bellmen interfered with a custom great- 
ly abused, and one that degenerated into a 
money-making proceeding. So in 1799, at 
Shrewsbury, the affair was managed with 
greater decorum. A visitor at the Talbot 
was surprised by the entrance of all the fe- 
male servants of the inn, carrying a chair 
lined with white and decorated with rib- 
bons and favors of different colors. In this 
he was made to sit, and being ‘‘ lifted” or 
**heaved,” the chair turned, the privilege 
was his, on alighting, of saluting each of the 
maids inturn, The further privilege of giv- 
ing each a fee was also his. Women of the 
lower classes took possession of the tables at 
the inns on that day, being absolute sover- 
eigns, and compelling men to pay them what 
fees they chose. 

The use of eggs for Easter can be traced, 
says Count de Gebelin, in his Religious His 
tory of the Calendar, to the theology and 
philosophy of the Egyptians, Persians, Gauls, 
Greeks, and Romans, among all of whom 
an egg was a symbol of the universe, the 
work of the supreme divinity. The Persians 
gave presents of eggs at the feast of the New 
Year—4. ¢., the feast of the vernal equinox— 
in honor of the renewal of allthings. ‘‘ The 
Egyptians held the egg as a sacred emblem 
of the renovation of mankind after the del- 


uge. The Jews adopted it to suit the cir- | 


cumstances of their history, as a type of 
their departure from Egypt, and it was used 
in the feast of the Passover as part of the 
furniture of the table with the Paschal lamb.” 
The early Druids used the egg in their cere- 
monies 

In Russia one man greets another on Eas- 
ter with ‘‘ Jesus Christ is risen.” ‘‘ Yes, He 
is risen,” reply is made; and then an egg is 
given. In Moscow no meeting takes place 
without this salutation and exchange. “The 
meanest pauper in the strect presenting an 
egg and repeating the words ‘ Christos Vos- 
crees’ may demand a salute even of the Em- 
press.” In some countries of Italy eggs are 
carried to the church to be blessed, and then 
taken home and set out with flowers on the 
table. Every visitor during Easter week is 
invited to eat an Easter egg, an invitation 
‘which must not be refused. Eggs in all 
countries are sent as tokens at this time, and 
enter into the sentiments and pastimes of old 
and young alike. 

Among the superstitions in regard to the 
season are these: Something new about the 
dress must be worn at Easter, else no luck 
follows. No fish must be eaten on that day, 
else fever will follow all the year. 

Flowers are used as decorative emblems 
because they have just risen, having been 
buried during the severity of winter. The 
fire must be put out, and green rushes 
brought, and there must be light, light, light 
everywhere, and gladness in every heart. 
Flowers are worn or carried, are bestowed 
as gifts,aud masses of flowers beautify the 
churches. 
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Do you want a new piano? Do you want to exchange an old square 
piano or an organ for a new upright? If you do, we want your name 
‘To get them we will send you free the “College Album 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music by Standard Composers,” if you will 
mention where you saw this advertisement and enclose a two-cent 
stamp for postage. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Everett Pianos are carefully, made; their tone is perfect; they contain all 
desirable improvements, and each piano is warranted for seven years. 








2 sands of new customers to give my plants a trial (knowing 

vor that they then become re; customers), I make the fol- 

T ALS ne very liberal offer for 1892. This list of Roses are 

all gems in my large collection, and at the usual retail 

ees Prices would cost you much more than the above amount, 

but I will send the entire collection to any address, prepaid by mail, for only 
75 Cents: 


Princess Hohenzollern, large, handsome flowers, bright, satiny red.—Madam 
dos. Schwartz, large, deliciously perfumed white flowers, tinted and shaded with 

le yellow and rose-blush.— m (. Kuster, large, handsome buds, bright, 
ek ellow.—Madam Schwaller, salmon rose, petals edged with violet carmine. 
 Clotiide Seovupert, beautiful pinkish amber and yellow, flushed with silver rose, 
elegant and handsome.—The » the finest white tea rose, buds large and of 
exquisite form.—Mrs, Wilson, deep lemon yellow, buds changing to white, pet- 
als sipped with rose.—Francois Gaalain, dark, rich, velvety crimson, very hand- 
some and fi nt.—Yellow Hermosa, canary yellow, profuse bloomer, delicious 
perfume.—Etoile de Lyon, a charming shade of yellow, each bud a gem. 


ALL THE ABOVE are strong, vigorous Plants, suitable for immediate flow- 

ering. Each labelled. From this collection you can have 
a bouquet of rogebuds almost every day throughout the summer. For 75 cents 
I will send the “Gem ”’ (in ordering, simply say ‘“‘ Gem "’) Collection of Roses to 
any address, or six complete collections, ordered at one time, for 83.75. Get up 
a club for five of these collections, and have one for yourself without cost. 


New Striped Tea Rose, “* Rainbow”’—the color is a lovely shade of deep 
coral pink, striped and mottled in the most unique manner, with intense glowing 
crimson, and elegantly colored with rich golden amber at centre and base of pet- 
als; the flowers are extra large, with beautiful buds, and very sweet. Price, 26 
cents ; 6 plants mailed to one address for $1.00. 


For 75 Cents I will send free by mail,all strong Flowering Plants, each 
labelled, 15 Geraniums, either double or single flowering, or 15 Carnation 
Pinks, or 15 Chrysanthemums, the gems from my collection, or 15 assorted 
flowering plants, or 15 assorted summer flowering bulbs. For a remittance of 

3.75 | will send the above six collections of plants. Get up a club for five of 

sé collections, and have one for yourself without cost. In addition, I will add 
gratis a plant of the New Striped Tea Rose, “‘ Rainbow.” 


Catalogue of Plants and Seeds mailed free. 


10 Continuous Flowering Roses for only 76 cts. 
| his —A MAGNIFICENT OFFER !—inac.c%io0 


CHARLES A. REESE :“Gneennouses, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
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BP PriLLs 


CURE 
SICK HEADACH 
Disordered Liver, 


They Act Like Magic on the Vital Organs, 
Regulating the Secretions, restoring long 
lost Complexion, bringing back the Keen 
Edge of Appetite, and arousing with the 
ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical 
energy of the human frame. These Facts 
are admitted by thousands, in all classes of 
Society. Largest Sale in the World. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


Of all druggists. Price 3% cents a Box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 7 





“ WORTH A GUINEA 4 Box.” 
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Bverything in Rubber Goods, 


BAILEY'S RUBBER 
‘| Complexion 
¢\ Brush, 


It  cpuieiy con- 
} struct ‘or massagin 

the skin. It removes all 

roughness and dead cuti- 
\ cle, smooth? out the 
wrinkles, rendering the 
skin soft and pliant, and 
tinted with a healthy 










Sd = py: development f is recommended by the 
highest in the profession, for improving the cireulation, 
exercining the muscles, and promoting a healthy action 

e simp form of age is this: To rub the 
forehead sidewise and lengthwise with the brush every 
night and morning, especially dwelling on the tiny 
space between the eyebrows, where a “ pucker” ven- 
ally comes, and on each side of the mouth, where the 
lines so generally come. These are to be rubbed up- 
wards, and after a while the whole face wili become 
even and soft. This carefully followed night and 
morning will not fail to have its effect upon the 
homeliest face. 

For the bath it will be found a perfect Juxury by 
both old and young. The brush is all one piece, and 
as soft as silk. Mailed upon receipt of price, 50 
cents, For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. Cat- 


mailed Free. 
C.J ‘ BAILEY & 00., 22 Boylston st. » Boston, Mass. 


TEE “DAVONIA.” 
] —$ 


















































Aa 
NOCTURNE 
IN WHITE AND BRASS. 
Utility, Beauty, and Value 


are combined in this Brass and White Bedstead, 
which is the acme of 


Comfort, Strength, 
Cleanliness, Lightness, and 
Convenience, Elegance. 


It wever tarnishes, never wears out; is perfectly 
made, easily handled. 

Manufactured expressly to meet the wants of those 
seeking a thoroughly reliable, comfortable Bedstead 
at a rensonable price. 


Price, with Woven Wire Spring: 


6.4x8 ft. 6.4x3.6 ft, ft. 6.4x4.6 ft, 
$12 75. $12. 76, . 75. $13.75. 
Burlap and ig, 50c. 


In ordering, remit by cheek, express, money or 
postal order, 


PUTNAM & SPOONER 


(Successors to PUTNAM & CO.), 
546 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 


GRAY HAIR 


AND A SUPERIOR STOCK OF FINE Stas 
HAIR GOODS, SUCH AS CANNOT BE EQUALLED 
ANYWHERE IN ARTISTIC DESIGNS AND IN 
ALL COLORS, CONSTANTLY ON HAND AT LOW 
PRICES! 

My stock of fine-made Ladies’ and Gente’ Wigs 
are unsurpassed for their superior workmanship, ex- 








| cellent fit, durability, variety, in styles and in all 





colors to suit all ages. Fall stock always on band. 
TITUS COIFFURES, new and benutifal designs 
WAVY KNOTS in all shades of human bair. 


A. SIMONSON, 


911 Broadway, 2th and 2let Sts. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY, 


— 


R 5 
toche Herbal Embrocation. 





without 
| inte ° ARD 
inal medicine. W. Epw. & Sow, 





8t., 
Fougera & Co., 30 North Willian mt., N. Vo 





‘JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris Exposition, 1889, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
ion Preserved. 


DR. HEGRA’'S 
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‘SUPPLEMENT. 


THE IVORY GATE. 
(Continued from page 286.) 


sold a dozen times over? Consider. Here is 
a share in the Great Western. I transfer it 
from Ato B. Very good. The share now 
belongs to B, and stands in the name, whether 
honestly come by or not. B sends it to an- 
other broker, who sells it to C. He, again, 
to D. Every transaction is right and in 
form except the first. You can trace the 
share from owner to owner. B has vanished. 
A says to C, ‘You bought that share of 
a thief.” C says: ‘Very sorry. How was I 
to know? D has got it now.’ D says that it 
is his, and he will stick to it. We go to law 
about the share. What is going to happen? 
Upon my word, I dout know. Well—but 
this is only conjecture. Let me first find out 
what has become of the shares. Of course 
there is a record, to which I have only to 
refer. I will let you know by to-morrow 
morning, if I can.” 

When Mr. Ellis was gone, George began to 
sum up, for the clearing of his own mind, the 
ascertained facts of the case, so far as they 
had got. 

“First,” he said,‘‘ the letters to Ellis and 
Northcote were written on our headed paper. 
Clearly, therefore, the writer must have had 
access to the office. Next, he knew and could 
copy your handwriting. Third, he was able 
to intercept the delivery of letters, and to 
prevent your getting any he wished to stop, 
because the correspondence was conducted 
openly through the post. That seems to be 
a very important point. Fourth, the letters 
were all, apparently, in your handwriting, 
very skilfully imitated, instead of being dic- 
tated and then signed. Fifth, he must at 
least have known of the last forgery, or how 
did he arrive at the name of Edmund Gray? 
And was it out of deviltry and mockery, be- 
cause that forgery escaped detection, that he 
used the name again? Sixth, he must have 
had access to the safe where the check-book 
(as well as the certificates) was kept. Seventh, 
he must have known the office pretty well, or 
how did he find out the names of your bro- 
kers? Eighth, the handwriting appears to 
be exactly the same as that of the former 
forgery.” 

“It is the same as last time,” said Check- 
ley. ‘* That forgery was done in the office, 
if ever a thing was done here. Same with 
this—same with this.” He glared from un- 
der his great eyebrows at the young partner, 
as if he suspected that the young gentleman 
could throw some light upon that mystery if 
he wished 

‘* We have given Time long enough to dis 
cover the author of the last business,” said 
Mr. Dering, ‘‘ but he has not chosen to do 
so as yet. The loss of property,” he groan- 
ed— ‘the loss of close on forty thousand 
pounds.” 

“I don’t believe it is lost,” said George. 
“It can't be lost. It isa bit of a railway—part 
of a reservoir—a corner of the gas-works— 
you can't lose these things—unless, indeed, 
the difficulty suggested by Mr. Ellis occurs.” 

Here Mr. Dering pushed back his chair, and 
began again to walk about the room in rest- 
less agitation. He was no longer the grave 
and serious lawyer; he became one of his 
own clients, lamenting, as they had so often 
lamented in that room, the greatness of his 
misfortune. He uttered the actual common- 
places of men in distress—there is a dreadful 
sameness about the Lamentation of Ill Luck. 
Weall know them—the hardness of the thing; 
the injustice of it; the impossibility of ward- 
ing it off; his own sagacity in taking every 
precaution; the dreadfulness of being singled 
out of a whole generation for exceptional mis- 
fortune. Mr. Dering himself, the grave, calm, 
reserved old lawyer, who seemed made of 
granite, broke down under the blow, and be- 
came an ordinary human creature. In the 
lower walks, they weep. Checkley would 
have wept. Mr. Dering became eloquent, 
wrathful, sarcastic. No retired general who 
has ruined himself by gambling in stocks 
could so bemoan his luck. George listened, 
saying nothing. It was an experience. No 
man so strong but has his weak point. No 
man is completely armored against the ar- 
rows of fate. 

Presently he grew a little more calm and 
sat down. ‘‘ Forgive me, George,” he said 
gently—‘‘forgive this outbreak. There is 
more in the business than you know of. I 
feel as if 1 know something about it, but 
can’t bring it out. I am growing so forget- 
ful—I forget whole days—I am filled with 
the feeling that I ought to know about it. 
As for the loss, what I have said is true. 
You do not yet feel as I do about property. 
You are too young; you have not got any 
property yet. Wait a few years—then you 
will be able to agree with me that there is 
nothing in the world so hard as to lose your 
property; the property that you have made 
—by your own exertions—for yourself.” 

** Now you talk like yourself,” said Check- 
ley. ‘‘ That’s sense. Nothing so dreadful 
as to lose property. It’s enough to kill peo- 
ple. It has killed many people.” 

“ Property means everything. You under- 
stand, that the more the older you get.” 

“You do,” said Checkley. “There’s no- 
thing in the world worth considering except 
property.” 

**It means—remember—all the virtues— 
prudence — courage — quick sight — self-re- 
straint—tenacity, all the fighting qualities. 
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you have put together a few thousands—by 
the exercise of these finer qualities, so that 
the thought of this gives you dignity—” 

“ Ah!” cried Checkley, straightening him- 
self. 

“To feel that they are gone—gone—gone 
—it is cruel. George, you don’t understand 
it. You are young; as yet you have no 
money. Checkley, you have saved—” 

‘*A trifle, a trifle.” But he covered bis 
mouth with his hand to conceal the smile of 
satisfaction. 

** You are reputed rich.” 

*“No—no—no. Not rich. My chances 
have been few. I have not let them go. But 
rich? No, no.” 

“‘How would you regard the loss — the 
robbery of your property, Checkley?” 

The old clerk shook his head. He had no 
words adequate to the question. 

** Apart from the loss,” Mr. Dering went 
on,‘‘ there is the sense of insecurity. I felt 
it once before when the other forgery took 
_— There seems no safety anywhere. 
apers that I keep in my private safe, to 
which no one has a key but myself, which I 
never leave open if I leave the room even to 
go into another room, are taken. Check- 
books which I keep there are taken out and 
checks stolen. Finally, things are put in— 
the bundle of notes—for instance. I say 
that I fee! a sense of helplessness, as if every- 
thing might be taken from me, and I should 
be powerless to resist.” 

“ Let us first get back the certificates,” said 
George, “ and we will find out and defeat this 
gang, if it is a gang, of confederates. Yes— 
it is as you say—the ground itself seems sink- 
ing beneath one’s feet—when one’s own in- 
vestments are sold for nothing by a letter so 
like your own writing that it would deceive 
anybody.” 

** Done in the office,” Checkley murmured 
—‘‘in the office. Same as last time. Well, 
we shall find him—we shall find him.” He 
began to bundle the papers back into the 
safe, murmuring: ‘‘ Same as last time—done 
in the office—we shall find him. We found 
him before, and we'll find him now.” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 














in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 
For Sale Everywhere. 





Second Edition Published Fed. 15, 1892. 116 Pages, 8x11. 


Artistic Dwellings. 


Views, Foor Plans, and Estimates of Cost. 

56 designs for dwellings are shown, ranging in cost 
from $650 to $10,000. Many cheap ones. More and 
better ideas on tasteful and economical building can be 
obtained from this book than from anything yet pub- 
lished. Sent, prepaid, for $1.00, 


A NEW BOOK OF HOUSE DESIGNS. | 
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Is unquestionably : 
‘The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 
The First Analysts in the World pronounce it 


Pure Olive Oil. 


S. RAE & CO. - ~- - - «+ LaGnorn, ITALy, 

















Liebig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef 


THE STANDARD FOR PURITY, 
FLAVOR, AND WHOLESOMENESS. 


Genuine only with 
Justus von Liebig's 


F) signature asshown: 


BACH Fringed linen Tidy, Floss to work 
it. Rennana” ie of Strrcues, and 32-pp. 
Catalog of Stamrep Goons, etc., all for 5 
two-cent stamps (14 cents). Address 

J. F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. Box H 
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We do well to honor rich men. I hoped to 
receive honor myself asa rich man. When 
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*DELICIOUS + NEW + PERFUME - 


THe CRown Perfumery C@ 
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2OWN LAVENDER SALTS 
Sold Everywhere. Reject Counterfeits. 


© lang a aay ma. 


IE. COUDRAY S| 


|.gOUQUE? | 
tg CHo!s! | 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEP 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of EB. COUDRAT in PARIS 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, 
a DRUGGISTS AND CHP MISTS OF U, 8. J 
ee Cs ewe Sr ee 











KALODERMA. 


(NOT A COSMETIC.) 
Whitens the skin. Its hygienic properties 
and natural action nourish the tissues, 
restoring the peach bloom of health. Its 
use removes roughness, redness and 
wrinkles, and cures chapped face and 
hands. No poisonous ingredients to irri- 
tate sensitive skins. 
Obtainable everywhere. In collapsible 
tubes, 50 cents. Trial sample free on 
application by letter. 











THE DUMAI CO., 49 Liberty St.,NewYork. | 
pa en pts for We. (or ound 


AIR, 


Why it Palle OF. Turns Grev, ond the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLRY PARKER, F. 1. AS. 








A. P. Lowe & Co., 1018 Arch St.. Philada., Pa. 
** Every one should read this little book.” — A thenwum, 
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BROTHERS OF ANTZUS. 
fMHERE was a giant in the ages olden, 
| Greater than other giants from his birth, 
Who for his strength and courage was be- 

holden 
To her—that mightiest of mothers—Earth. 


And just to show him that she held him 
dearer 
Than other men, and blessed and loved 
him more, 
Each time he touched her close, 
and nearer, 
She made him stronger than he was be- 
fore 


came near, 


Though he were worn with wasting wounds 
unnumbered, 
Gained in flerce conflict with the sons of 
nen, 
He laid his head in her great lap and slum- 
bered, 
And when he 
again, 


wakened he was strong 


Ah, Anteus, our hearts to-day are beating 


With the same blood that throbbed in 
thine at birth 
Across the centuries we send thee greeting; 
We are thy brothers, born of that same 
Earth 


Though through the year 
as strangers 
That wander far from her who loves 
them best, 
And meet with many troubles, many dan- 
gers, 


And seek in vain for any place to rest, 


we journey on 


See how we start when Spring’s white 
buds are bursting; 
See how we thrill when first the robins 
call; 
See how we rush to our great mother, thirst- 
ing 
Just for one 
all! 


look of her who made us 


We know her in the pussy-willows gleam- 
ing; 
We hear her in the nesting birds’ low 


song, 
Where drowsy ferns awaken from their 
dreaming 
And wild flowers bloom, we touch her 
and grow strong. 
With gladdened eyes we look at one an- 


other, 
No fear of coming evil haunts us then, 
For we, like Anteus, have touched our 
mother 
And in that touch she makes us strong 
again. Bessig CHANDLER. 


DESIGN FOR SOFA PILLOW. 
See illustrations on page 306, Supplement. 


fHVHIS design is outlined in either rope silk 
| or linen on blue denim. The colors re- 
quired are medium and dark olive green, 
pale and a Geeper pink, and white. Three 
blossoms are made in white shaded with the 
pale pink, and the others in the two shades 
of pink. Alternate the greens in the leaves, 
having part dark with lighter veining, and 
Make the centres of the flowers 
in long stitch and French knots, and where 
the leaves curl over, use long and short stitch. 


Tice LOrTed 
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Experts 

in Cookery come twelve 
times a year to every housekeeper, 
for one dollar; six times for half 2 
dollar, acd three times for thirty cents, 
in TaBLe TALK, a magazine of dain- 
ties, luxuries, necessities, and table 
economics. But here's somethin 
else: For one dollar the publisher will 
send TasLe TALK for one year and 
twelve dozen of the famous De Long 
Patent Hooks and Eyes, the retail 
price of which is 90 cts. For a half- 
dollar he will send Taste TALK for 
six months and six dozen of the De 
Long Hooks and Eyes, the retail price 
of which is 45 cts. For thirty cents 
he will send Taste TALK for three 
months and three dozen of the De 
Long Hooks and Eyes, which sell at 
retail for 23 cts. These Hooks and 
Eyes are thé latest invention—they 
can't unhook till you say so—then it’s 


casy— Sce that 
hump 
Address 
Taste Tacx Puscesmine Co., - 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 
In the Spring 


a woman’s fancy lightly turns to 
| thoughts of gowns.. How to procure 
them, how to make them, and how to 
M economize, are problems always to be 
solved. But it’s not the cost of material 
that prevents most women from having 
an elaborate wardrobe—it’s the “ mak- 
BAZAR SKIRT FORM, ing up.’ 

Comet ens vee Nearly every woman can make her 
own dresses if she sets her mind to it, and with the assistance of 


Hall’s Bazar Form 
the work is wonderfully simplified. 
It can be adjusted to suit the members of an entire family. 


The Form is sent complete to any address for $6.50, but you can buy the skirt for $3.50, 
and then order bust another time. The skirt with wood standard, to which bust cannot be added, 
costs $3.00. 








BAZAR COMPLETE FORM, 
Closed and Opened. 


Hall’s Bazar Collar Foundations, 
Or Pressed Linings, Cut from Butterick Patterns of Fashions now Illustrated in Butterick Pub- 
lications. These Foundations are made of Buckram (black and white), pressed into the correct 
shape, and securely held by wire around the edges. Dressmakers know their value and appreciate 
the saving effected by their use. 


oe * 











No. 2. 
edicl. Bolero. 
as clea. Care-Cotran. 
Sold by dry-goods houses of 
sent on receipt of price 
= i & Military, 10 cents. 
No. 1, 25 cts. 
Ne. 2 No, 2. No. 2, 30 cts. 
No. 2. we : Mephisto. Pol No. 3, 40 cts. 
Sa a ey ayia y— Ind Lelester Either Style. 





}  Anunseen eye that holds 
a hook when you want it 
to, and prevents gaping, 
is perfection. 

Sample gross either 
No. 3 or 4, Japanned or 
Silvered, sent, postpaid, 
J 60 cents. 


Appleton’s 
Invisible Hooks and Eyes. 






























The Best Substitute for Whaleb 
Insist upon 


“sible Jol 


(ny) 
» Yavel or separate 


Patented 
May 19, 1801. 


You have often expressed a wish for 
| something on which to press sleeves, 





This label is on the best BIAS VELVET- 
Here EEN BINDING made, Now on the coun- 
ters of all the leading retailers. Accept no 
substitute. It has none. 


curved waist seams, and cuffs. 
it is. Send for it. 





Appleton’s “ Home Dressmaking,” compiled for the amateur and expert dressmaker, price 
25 cents, will be sent to any address on receipt of 10 cents postage. Illustrated Catalogue, 
showing a number of tiew useful articles in the sewing-room, sent free on application. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., R. Ross Appleton, = Broadway, New York, 


Manufacturer of Patented Specialties, 73 Regent vest, teseen London. 


. © 


is usually the best gloved woman in the world. 
Would you know why? She wears the best 
and the cheapest; the best, because they don’t 
wear through at the finger tips; the cheapest, 
because she buys them “Guaranteed.” The 
> kind that are sold that way are the Kayser 
/7~ Patent Finger Tipped Silk Glove. 


If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the manufacturer, Jutivs Kayser, 


New York, and he will see that you get them. 
used for roll films or glass plates. 


ye ye se se Daylight Nndak 








An American Girl 








are always sold loaded ready for 
immediate use. bby f can be 














can be loaded in daylight. Registers exposures and locks automatically 
when a new film is turned into place. 


$850 © $9500 ‘ 
Send for Cireulars. THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
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Soap 


To keep the skin clean is to 
wash the excretions from it 
off ; the skin takes care of itself 
inside, if not blocked outside. 

To wash it often and clean, 
without doing any sort of vio- 
lence to it, requires a most gen- 
tle soap, a soap with no free 
alkali in it. 

Pears’ is supposed to be the 
only soap in the world that has 
no alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 
gists’ ; all sorts of people use it. 


Better than Whalebone. 


Whalebone was never so poor, 
scarce and costly as at present. 
The same is true of French horn. 
Coraline is better than either as a 
stiffener for dresses and corsets. 

Leading* dressmakers use Dr. 
Warner’s Coraline Dress Stay for 
their best work, as it is more flex- 
ible and durable than whalebone, 
and does not break or become bent 
and distorted with use. 

Coraline is not an experiment, 
but it has stood the test of twelve 
years’ experience in over twenty 
million corsets and dresses. 

Sold in yard lengths the same 
as whalebone, and also in short 
lengths, cloth covered. 

Samples for one dress sent to any 
dressmaker free on application. 


WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, New York, 


Noenold 





Constable Ks Ca 


SUMMER SILKS. 
RONGEANT GLACE. 


New and fresh assortments of this fash- 
ionable article by last steamer. 


INDIA _PONGEES, 
CORAHS. 


Great novelty is shown in our latest 
importations of these Sterling favorites. 


India Silk Shirtings. 
Droadway A 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


DRESSMAKERS 


Wishing to buy goods direct from the manufacturers 

and importers had better send for our catalogue of 

Daxessmsxxns’ Surritxs ; same will be sent 
FREE 

on application to 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
3d Avenue & 59th Street, N. WV. City. 


RHODE’S Eau de Quinine. 


A Hair Dressing and Tonic. 
MAKES A snperior preparation for preventing 
the hair from falling out, restoring the 
natural color, and aoe its turning 
gray. Be sure and get only the genuine. 
— by all prominent druggists, or direct 
ee ye for $1. Prepared by 


Clark St, Chicago, naw 
° Seance Cle St. St. Chicago, fil, t 
Rhode’s 


Paste by mail Kote 


Kensington Crochet Twist. 


Allcolors. Ask for it, or send 10 cts. 
for large ball. Agents wanted. 











CROCHET €. G. HUBERT, 85 Walker St., N.Y. 








i 





APRIL 9, 1892. 
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PORTRAIT 


PORTRAIT OF LADY HOLLAND. 


{~ noteworthy portrait of Lady Holland, whose fine 

Italian face and wondrously lustrous dark eyes are 
becomingly shaded by the quaint Italian straw hat, was 
painted by Watts in 1848, at the Villa Careggi, in Florence, 
where Lord Holland then resided as English minister at the 
court of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. By Lady Holland's 
will, this portrait of herself ‘in a straw hat” was bequeathed 
to H.R.H. the’ Prince of Wales. The hat itself, a curiosity 
in its way, used to repose on a console table adjacent to the 
famous portrait, as it formerly hung, in company with nu- 
merous works by the same hand, in what was known as ‘““The 
Picture, or Southwest Room” of Holland House, London, in 
the days of its late gentle owner. 

The personalities of the four successive Baronesses Hol- 
land were all interesting, and the fourth Lady Holland, 





OF 


LADY 


whose portrait is given herewith, in all respects equalled 
the reputations of her fair predecessors. Lady Mary Augusta 
was the daughter of the eighth Earl of Coventry, and her 
mother was the daughter of the fifth Duke of St. Albans. 
In 1833 she became fourth Lady Holland by her marriage 
with Henry Edward Fox, the late Baron Holland, who died 
at Naples in 1859. Much of their time was spent abroad in 
Italy, for which Lord Holland showed a notable apprecia- 
tion, and in Paris. 

His widow survived him for thirty years (she died Sep- 
tember, 1889), during which she held a prominent position in 
the great world of London. Lady Holland’s garden parties 
and receptions, though things of the past, are memorable 
traditions of London society, and there, indeed, were gathered 
all that was interesting in the world of arts, letters, science, 
statecraft, diplomacy, no less than the most brilliant of the 
social luminaries of the generation. 
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HOLLAND.—By G. F. Warts, R.A. 


A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 

BY THEODORE CHILD. 
XXIIL—THE KNYGHT OF THE TOURE 
THREE BONNY DAUGHTERS. 


] EFORE beginning the study of feminine beauty in the 

pictures of Northern artists, it may be of interest to ob 
tain a glimpse of Northern habits of thought and life which 
will be given us by that most interesting of medizval books 
of savoir-vivre and practical morality, Le Livre du Chevalier 
de La Tour Landry pour Venseignement de ses filles. This 
work seems to have had great vogue. It was frequently 
transcribed by the copyists, and obtained the honors of the 
printing-press at an early date. Begun in the year 1371 
and finished in 1372, by Geoffroy de La Tour Landry, a gen- 
tleman of Anjou, knight banneret and gallant warrior, 
this book was translated by Caxton, and published by him 


AND HIS 


eae 
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Fie. 2. 


in a quarto volume in 1483, as is testified 
by the colophon: ** Here fynysshed the booke 
which the Knyght of the Toure made to the 
enseyngment and techyng of his doughters 
translated oute of frenssh in to our maternall 
Englysshe tongue by me William Caxton, which 
book was ended and fynysshed the first day of 
Juyn the yere of oure lord m.ccce laxxiij And 
emprynted at Weatmynatre the last day of 
Janyuer, the first yere of the regne of Kynge 
Rychard the thyrd.” 

Caxton’s translation evidently had a con- 
siderable circulation in England in the six- 
teenth century, as is proved by frequent con- 
temporary reference. In Germany the book 
was translated by the Chevalier Marquard 
vom Stein, and published in folio, with illus- 
trations, at Bale in 1493, at Augsburg in 
1498, at Bale again in 1513, and at Strasburg 
in 1519, and again in 1538. In France the 
first edition bears the date of 1514, and the 
title of Le Chevalier de La Tour et le Guidon 
des querres. Considering the circumstances 
of the times, we may regard the Knyght of 
the Toure as quite a popular book, and as 
one of European interest, seeing how widely 
it was read. For us it is curious as a mirror 
of medieval society, as a reflection of the 
manners, fashions, morals, and thoughts of 
the women whose features have been repro- 
duced in the old pictures here engraved, 
more especially the pictures of the Flemish 
and German schools. We shall, therefore, 
endeavor to summarize some of the daintiest 
chapters, and for facility of reading, we shall 
translate the original French into modern 
language rather than copy the quaint and 
archaic literalness of Caxton. For that mat- 
ter, we shall be as brief as possible, from fear 
of being fastidious; for, charming as these 
old treatises are in their integrity, they lose 
much of their flavor in the process of analy- 
sis. Furthermore, the good knight makes 
large use of transcriptions of biblical history 
and examples in order to teach his daughters 
knowledge of the world. These portions of 
his book are the least interesting both in 
matter and style, doubtless owing to the fact 
that he did not write them with his own 
hand, but employed two priests and two 
clerks, whom he set to reading the Bible, the 
Gestes des Roys, the Chronicles of France, 
of England, and of many other strange lands, 
and whenever he found a good example, he 
says: “I had it extracted to make this book, 
which I will not put into rhyme, but into 
prose, in order to shorten it and make it 
more intelligible, and also for the sake of the 
great love I have for my children, whom I 
love as a father ought to love them, and in 
whom my heart would have perfect joy if 
they turned to good and honor in God. to 
serve and to love Him, and to have the love 
and grace of their neighbors and of the 
world. And as it is the duty of every fa- 
ther and mother, according to God and na- 
ture, to teach their children, to turn them 
from the evil way and show them the true 
and straight road, buth for the salvation of 
the soul and for the honor of the earthly 
body, I have made two books, one for my 
sons and one for my daughters.” 

The Chevalier de La Tour's first counsel to 
his daughters concerns prayer and giving 
thanks to God, “ for it is a loftier ond eae 
holy thing to thank God than to ask Him for 
mercies, because asking implies a demand for 
gifts or rewards, whereas to give thanks and 
praise is service and the business of angels 
(service et le mestier des anges), who always 
render to God honor and praise; for God 
gives a better hearing to thanksgiving than 
to requests, because He knows better what 
men and women need than they themselves.” 

After some simple and liberal-minded ad- 
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vice about religious duties and their proper 
accomplishment, the chevalier goes on to 
discuss questions of conduct, dissuades par- 
ticularly the vice of gluttony,and comes to 
the question of courtesy—a quality which he 
thinks all women ought to possess. “ Now, 
my fine girls,” he writes, ‘‘take care that 
you be courteous and humble, for there is 
no nobler virtue, and none that so much 
conduces to the grace of God and the love 
of all ee pm because courtesy vanquishes 
wicked and proud hearts, like the case of the 
wild hawk, which by courtesy you make 
tame so that he will fly down from the 
branch to your fist, whereas he would never 
come if you were roughand cruel. So, then, 
as courtesy conquers the wild bird, which has 
no reason, courtesy cannot but master the 
hearts of men and women, however wicked 
and proud they may be. Courtesy is the 


prime road and entrance to worldly friend- 
ship and love. Courtesy shown to people of 
humble degree brings you greater praise and 
renown than courtesy shown to the 
For the honor and courtesy that is done to 
the great is only their due, while that which 
is done to modest folk comes from a frank 
and gentle heart; and the modest folk feel 
honored, and give praise and 
glory to those that honor them, 
and thus cometh eulogy and 
renown, which increases daily.” 
odesty in words and de- 
meanor is rec- 
ommended by 
an example 
that gives us 
= amusi 
glimpse 0 
courtship and 
manners five 
hundred f —- 
ago, and shows 
us that men 
and women 
then were 
much the same 
as they are now. ‘There was talk once,” 
says the chevalier, ‘of marrying me with a 
“handsome noble woman who had father and 
mother, and my lord and father took me to 
see her; and when we were there, we were 
received hospitably and with great cheer. 
Then I looked at her of whom there had 
been talk, and spoke to her on a variety of 
subjects, in order to test her wit. And the 
conversation falling upon prisovers, I said 
to her, ‘Ma 4 “h went be better to 
be your prisoner than many another's, for 
methinks that your — would be less 
cruel than that of the —. Thereupon 
the damsel replied that she had just seen a 
chevalier whom she would like to make her 
r. Then I asked her if she would ren- 
der his captivity very hard; and she said no, 
for she would hold her prisoner as dear as her 
own person. To this I replied that he would 
indeed be very happy to have so sweet and 
noble a prison. She added other very pretty 
speeches, accompanied by lively looks, and 
as I was leaving, she urged me two or three 
times to come and see her n. And she 
knew well that there was talk of marriage 
between us. And when we left, my lord 
and father said to me: ‘ What do you think 
of her? Tell me your opinion.’ And I an- 
swered him and said, ‘ lord, she seems to 
me to be a fine and good girl, but I shall never 
be anything more to her than I am at pres- 
ent, if you please.’ And so I did not marry 
her, both on account of her too light manner, 
and of her want of reserve. I thanked 
God many times since, for less than a year and 
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a halt efterwends the gist wes blamed (Siesnds, 
that is to say, her conduct was a subject of 
scandal }, but I know not whether with justice 
or not; and afterwards she died. Therefore, 
my dear daughters and noble virgins, all 
tlewomen of good birth should be gentle 
their manners, modest in their looks, ready 
to answer courteously without being too 
much bridled up, but reserved in speech 
rather than over-free, for many have missed 


a husband from havin, to be too en- 
gaging and over well disposed. 
he Chevalier de La Tour gives his daugh- 


ters advice about jealousy and obedience to 
their husbands, and then relates a pretty 
anecdote concerning the danger of too lively 
repartee and of bandying words with men 
of wit, in the chapter headed Cy parle de 

iquaut et de ixj dames, comment il s'en 
chevit, So, then, this Boucicaut was a great 
warrior in the fourteenth century, and, with- 
al, a wise and brilliant talker, and a thor- 
oughly accomplished man of the world (avoit 
grant siécle et grant senz entre grans seigneurs 
et dames). Now it happened that at a féte 
three ladies of high degree were talking 
about their adventures, and one of the three 
said to the two others: 

** Fair cousins, shame on her who will not 
speak the truth. Has either of you been 
= in love this year?” 

** In truth have I,” replied one, ‘‘ for more 
than a year.” 

** By my troth, so have I,” said the second. 

* And 1 100,” added the third. 

And the most free-spoken of them said: 
“ Shame on her who will not tell the lover's 
name. In faith, if you will tell, I will.” 

“The last who sought me in love,” re- 
plied the first lady, ‘‘ was Boucicaut.” 

“ And me too,” said the second. 

** And me too,” added the third. 

“Truly,” said the three, “ he is not the loy- 
al knight we thought he was; he is nothing 
but a deceiver. He is here; let us send for 
him, and reproach him with his conduct.” 

So they sent for Boucicaut, and he came 
and said, 

** My ladies, what is your pleasure?” 

= We wish to talk with you. Sit down 
there.” 

They wished to make the knight sit at 
their feet, but he excused himself, saying: 

“Since I have come at your command, 
have a stool or a chair brought for me, for if 
I were to sit at your feet the straps of my 
armor might break.” 

So they had a seat brought, and when he 
was seated, the ladies, who were very angry, 
said to him: 

“How comes it, Boucicaut, that we have 
been so long mistaken? We thought that 
you were truthful and loyal, and you are 
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only a deceiver and mocker of ladies. It is 
a blot on your fair fame.” 

‘‘How so, madame; what have I done?” 

“ What have you done? You have court- 
ed my fair cousins here and myself at the 
same time, and sworn to each of us that you 
loved her above all others. It is not true, 
and therefore it is a lie. For you are not as 
ome three, and you cannot have three 

to love three ladies. Therefore are 

— false and deceitful, and not worthy to 

counted in the number of good and loyal 
knights.” 

‘“* Now, my ladies,” answered Boucicaut, 
**have you said all that you have to say? 
You are in the wrong, and I will tell you 
why. At the time when I courted each of 
you I was sincere, and therefore you are 
wrong to hold me a deceiver. But I must 
bear your words without complaining, for so 
is it becoming.” 

Then one of the ladies, seeing that Bouci- 
caut would not allow himself to be put to 
confusion, said: 

“I will tell you what we will do. We 
will draw lots with straws which of us shall 
keep him.” 

‘For my part,” said the second, ‘I will 
not play, for I abandon my share.” 

“So do I,” said the third. 

Then Boucicaut broke in: “‘ Mesdames, par 
le sabre de Dieu, I am not to be shared or left 
in that way, for the fair one that can keep me 
is not here.” 

Therefore Boucicaut rose and left the la- 
dies more amazed than they were before, and 
so the Chevalier de La Tour demonstrates b 
an example to his bonny daughters that it is 
Sages to bandy words with men of the 
world. 

Another very nalve chapter of the good 
Knyght of the Toure is directed against the 
dreadful practice that some women still have 
of keeping visitors waiting while they put 
on their good clothes to receive them. , 
then, there was a fine and noble knight who 
went upon journeys beyond the seas and else- 
where, and he had two nieces whom he had 
brought up and given to good husbands. 
And he loved these nieces very much. On 
his return from a journey he bought them 
each a nice short gown. So he went to the 
house of one of his nieces, knocked, and ask- 
ed for the young lady to come to see him. 
But the niece went and shut herself up in 
her chamber to clean her dress and tire her- 
self, and sent word to her uncle that she 
would be with him shortly. The knight 
waited awhile, and then growing weary of 
waiting; said, ‘‘My niece will not come.” 
And they replied that she would come in a 
few minutes. But the knight was irritated 
that she was so long in coming, the more so 
as she had not seen him for a Seog time. So 
he mounted his horse and rode away without 
seeing her, and went to the house of his oth- 
er niece. As soon as he knocked and she 
knew it was her uncle, who had been voya- 
ging so long, she ran out to meet him with 
her hands all covered with flour, for she was 
just making some fine bread to amuse her- 


self. Still, just as she was, she ran out, and 
said to him: 

‘*My very dear lord and uncle, just as I 
was when I heard news of your presence I 


have come to see you. Pardon me, for my 
excuse is the great joy that I have in your 
coming.” 

The knight looked at her, and was well 
pleased, and he loved her and esteemed her 
more than the other, and gave her the two 
gowns that he had bought for her and her 
sister. And when she had shown her uncle 
to a chamber, she went to dress herself, and 
said to him, 

**My lord my uncle, I am going to dress 
mysel? in order to serve you more honor- 
ably?” 

And so this one won the ~ graces and 
the love of her lord and uncle, and the other 
lost them. 

Questions of coquetry, dress, and the arti- 
fices of the toilette occupy a large share of 
the attention of the chevalier, and some of 
his advice to his daughters is worth quoting 
for the sake of the light it throws on man- 
ners, and on the unchangeableness of wo- 
man. Thus the chevalier expatiates on the 
danger of being in a hurry to adopt new 
fashions; but he knows that all this is in 
vain, for nowadays, he says, “‘as soon as 
one has heard that another has a new gown, 
she will not rest until she has the copy, and 
every day will say to her lord, ‘So-and-so 
has such and such a gown, which becomes 
her marvellously, and is very fine; I pray 
you, my lord, that I may have one.’ And 
her lord says to her, ‘My love, if So-and-so 
has such a gown, others who are as honest 
women as she is have not.’ ‘What, sire!’ 
she replies; ‘if they do not know how to 
dress, what business is that of mine? Since 
So-and-so has such a gown, surely I may have 
the like, and wear it as well as she.’ I 
tell you that they will find so man 
reasons that in the end they will get new 

own that they want. But women of this 
Kind are not held to be the wisest of: their 
sex, for their hearts are too much set upon 
frivolity and worldly pleasure.” 

A long chapter is devoted to the account 
of a bishop who preached on women’s finery 
to a congregation of ladies and maidens,many 
of whom were in the newest fashion et es- 
toient bien branchues et avoient grans cornes, 
that is to say, they wore on their heads those 
tall peaked Cen: A called hennins, with long 
veils hanging from the points, and veils over 
their foreheads—an exaggerated fashion, it 
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is true, but not without charm. The bish- 
op most ungallantly compares the ladies to 
snails, unicorns, and and tells them 
that their hennins, veils, tee are like 
spider’s webs to catch men yey 
to evil. The final advice of the b is 
not to wear new fashions until they have 
become so common that not to wear them 


path, and sin by deficiency rather than by ex- 
cess, c'est d en faire plus sur le moins que sur 


le plus. 

ext the Chevalier de La Tour relates the 
story of a knight who had three wives, and 
this knight's uncle was a holy man and a 
hermit. After the death of m9 of his wives, 
the knight, with great grief, went to consult 
the hermit, his uncle, to know whether his 
wife was lost or saved, and by means of vis- 
ions the hermit ascertained and told him how 
itwas. The first wife was carried off to eter- 
nal fire because she had many more gowns 
than she needed, and never had pity on the 
poor who had none. Her robes, her rings 
and jewels, and all the evil, envious, and ca- 
lumnious words that she had spoken in her 


life were put into the scales of the Great 
Judge, and they so outwei her 
that Satan won her without a s le. 


_— _ was canes, on be a hun- 

ears 0 rgato or n ve 
sins, which she ted Soveers, attenuated | by 
confession. The third wife after death was 
condemned to awful torture, for the hermit 
saw devils holding her head and sticking 
burning needles and skewers into her eye- 
brows and temples, even to her brain, and 
the reason of this torture was that she had 
shaved her eyebrows and temples and pulled 
out the hairs, so as to beautify herself in the 
eyes of the world. Then after the devils 
with the skewers came a great devil with 
big sharp teeth, who crunched her whole 
face and burnt it with licking flames. And 
the reason of this torture was that in her life- 
time the lady “ had painted her face to please 
the world, and to paint the face is one of the 
worst sins that can be, and most distasteful 
to God, for itis a sin of pride, which leads on 
to the sin of lust, and to all other mortal sins, 
in consequence of which the world perished 
by the flood, and since then many cities have 
been burnt up and cast into the abyss; for 
nothing more displeases the Creator, who 
formed all things, than the desire to give 
one’s self more Tense than nature has al- 
lotted, as if it were not sufficient for man or 
woman to be made in the image of God and 
of his holy angels; for if God had willed it 
in his holy Providence, they would not have 
been worren at all, for he might have made 
them beasts or serpents.” 

** And so, my bonny girls,” concluded the 
chevalier, ‘‘I pray you take good heed and 
example, and retain it in your hearts, and 
do not put on your faces, which God has 
made after His own image, anything that He 
and nature have not put there. Do not pull 
out your eyebrows, or seek to make your 
foreheads larger or smaller, and put on your 
hair nothing but soap and water.” 

Of the physical appearance of the La Tour 
Landry girls we have no artistic record. As 
for their costume, we could reconstitute it 
easily enough from the monuments and the 
miniatures of thetime. But being for the mo- 
ment chiefly interested in the moral qualities 
and excellent education of these young la- 
dies, we shall prefer to neglect archeological 
predaon. and to imagine that they must have 

ooked somewhat like the three maidens who 
are represented making music in a picture 
painted at theend of the fifteenth century,now 
in the Harrach Gallery at Vienna, and wrong- 
ly attributed to Holbein—three sisters, most 
ashionably dressed, well gifted with natural 
charms, and surely most perfect good-breed- 
ing, and fascinating manners. At any rate, 
we may be sure that the three Northern beau- 
ties reproduced by the painter were readers 
of the Knyght of the Toure’s book, prob- 
ably in the German translation of the Chev- 
alier Marquard vom Stein. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The casting out of the devil 
of disease was once a sign 
of authority. 

Now we take a little more 
time about it and cast out 
devils by thousands—we do 
it by knowledge. 

Is not a man who is taken 
possession of by the germ of 
consumption possessed of a 
devil ? 

A little book on CAREFUL 
LivinG and Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil will tell you 
how to exorcise him if it can 
be done. 

Free. 


Scott & Bownz, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
ak , oe k Se Emulsion of cod-li 
our t ott’s vi 
cial douaiiate everywnane 46. $2. * 
yy 













Board introduced 
Van HOUTEN’s 
Cocoa.” 


PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN KOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 60 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 

















G Fe Dist 
ticur 


E VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, WHETHER 
4 torturing, disfiguring, hamiliating, itching, barn- 
ing, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, with 
loss of hair, from pimples to the most distressing 
eczemas, and every humor of the blood, whether 
simple, fulous, or heredi is « lily, per- 
ly, a i ly cu by the Corroura 
Remepirs, cons! of Curtowma, the t n 
Cure, Cotioora Soar, an exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beautifier, the Curioura Resotvent, the new Blood 
and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, 
when the best physicians and all other remed'cs fail. 
strong age, but true. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials from infancy to age attest their 
wonderful, unfailing, and incomparable efficacy. 











everywhere. Price, Curiouwns, S0c.; Soap, 
25c.; Resouvent, $i. Prepared by Potter Drug and 
Chemical tion, Boston, Mass. 


Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 





a@ §=6 Pimples, blackheads, chapped and olly “@S 
in prevented by Currovra Soar. - 





= 

Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscular 

\ Weakness relieved in one minute by the Cuti- 
ours Anti-Parn Priasren. 25c 











MADAME RUPPERT SAYS: 


‘“*ANY WOMAN CAN HAVE 
A PERFECT COMPLEXION.” 


its use. 





color. 


What Madame Ruppert 
skill are worth anything. 
LION LADIES in the 


ions to the use of 


MADAME A. RUPPERT’S 


says, must be so, if experience and 
Fully ONE AND ONE-HALF MIL- 
nited States owe thcir perfect complex- 


FACE BLEACH. 


Its most wonderful effect is known in almost every house- 
hold. Thousands who had diseases and discolorations of the 
skin (including moths, freckles, sallowness, excessive redness, 

imples, blackh 


eads, etc.), have had their hearts gladdened by 


IT IS ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 


If it were not, would prominent physicians recommend it in 
* cases of skin disease? It does not drive the impurities in ; but 
draws them out which is the only safe and sure way. 
a cosmetic, as it does not show on the face after application ; but 
isa perfect cleanser of the complexion. 
\\ “wash out” appearance, buton the contrary restores the natural 


It is not 


It does not give a 


ITS PRICE IS REASONABLE 


when its great merit is considered ; think of it, one bottle, which costs but $2, is sometimes sufficient to cure 


uite a bad case ; or three bottles, usually required, $5 


In order that patrons may derive the benefit of the 


iscount on three bottles, a coupon is given with the first bottle, entitling the purchaser to the two remaining 


bottles for $3. 
Any of the 

Mme. Ruppert’s book, “ How to Be Beautiful,” is 

those who are not yet prepared to buy the FACE 


rations can be sent securely packed in a plain wrapper, to those living et a distance. 
iven free to every 
LEACH, if they will send 6 cents in postage stamps. 


urchaser, or it will be sent postpaid to 
All 


Madame A. Ruppert’s preparations have her signature and photograph on label. Beware of Imitations. 


Aadresss MME. A. RUPPERT, 6 East 14 Street, New York. 


s@ Responsible business women can secure the agency for Madame Bagpete preparations in towns 
and cities where not already represented. Correspondence cordially requested. 
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first time. Entirely 
rdy, it is ve 


traction in June—when covered 

great compact balls of pure white flowers. I 

_—_— to please. Fine plants 30 cts. each : 4 for $1. 
me people like to select from a bill of fare, 

others prefer to have something good set before 

them. Here are si 


POPUL 








2.50 we will send postpaid to any 4 

Post Office (safe arrival guar- & 
eteei over aae named above ;: the White Japan & 
Snowball, the Six lar Collections, and our new & 
P) Floral Monthly—“Success with Flowers"'— . 
D (subscription price 25 cts.), tor one year. 
» We believe you will think Our New Guide 
» for ’92 handsome, honest, and helpful. It describes Y 









on request. 
CONARD Co., § 
West Grove, Pa. 4 


AOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


HARDY ROSES 


Melee | "VANEST sete 
ae | ELUWANGER 2 BART, 


Sure Cure for Bad Breath, 
Sour Stomach, Headache, 
pxspepels, Heartburn, all 
Bilious and Gastric affections 
of the Stomach. Whitens 
Teeth to perfection. Price 25 
cents per box, by mail. 

DITMAN’S PHARMACY, 
Broadway and Barclay Strect, New 


* THE DINGEE & 
5 Rose Growers and 


——— 
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Mrs. HERRICK’S BOOKS. 


WHAT TO EAT—HOW TO SERVE IT. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


The inexperienced housekeeper will find in 
these pages much that will be of help; the ex- 
perienced housekeeper will find here something 
to shake her out of the rut into which she has 
fallen.—Zvangelist, N.Y. 


HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CuRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


It tells how to rent, furnish, and settle a 
house, engage a maid; what to do on each day 
of the week; how to look after the various 
rooms, halls, closets, and cellar; how to market, 
gather up fragments, insure economy of labor, 
arrange bills of fare, serve meals, extend hospi- 
talities, and master the subject of general utility. 
.. . The chapters are very direct and practical, 
and the advice, if accepted, will certainly render 
housekeeping much more easy and effective 
than it is.—Commercial-Gazette, Cincinnati. 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. 


By CuristiInE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


If young readers could only appreciate be- 
forehand how much this book would instruct 
them, and relieve from anxiety in emergencies 
which otherwise could not but be distressing, 
they would not be without it for many times its 
cost. It ought to be in every growing family. 
—Portland Argus. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or wiil 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of the price. 














NEW BOOKS FOR LADIES. 





Ladies will find much of interest regarding some of the most delightful 
places in the country by consulting one or more of the 


““FOUR-TRACK SERIES.” 


Chis is a series of books on American health and pleasure resorts and the 
luxuries of American travel, published by the Passenger Department of the 
New York Central & Hudson River R: R. 

Among them will be found the following : 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE ON AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD. 


‘To breathe the glory of the taintless air 
With pleasurable pantings of the blood, 
To wander over sweetly smelling fields, 
lo lie upon the heathery slopes and dream— 
lo dream, to plan, to picture.” 


“HEALTH AND PLEASURE” is the New York Central’s Tourist 
Guide to the great resorts of New York and New England. 

It contains over 300 royal octavo pages; is beautifully illustrated with 
more than too engravings, half-tones, and numerous maps. Illuminated cover. 
Keady May 15th. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


SUMMER HOMES ON THE HARLEM AND THE HUDSON. 


‘And in the woods and meadows I might glean 
Such consciousness of pastoral content 

As should compose the frenzy in the eyes, 
And cool the fever of the lips that thirst.” 


‘SUMMER HOMES” contains 160 pages, 12mo, giving a description 
of that delightful region that lies within the first one hundred and fifty miles 
north of the metropolis, reached on one side by the Harlem Division, and on the 
other by the Hudson Division, of the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 

It is profusely illustrated with half-tones and wood engravings and a fine 
map. Illuminated cover. Ready May 15th. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of 


hive cents in stamps. 
THE ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 
“THE NATION'S PLEASURE GROUND AND SANITARIUM.” 


The sweet green valleys ridged with heathery slopes 
lhe streams whose soft blue arms encircle all, 

And far away, the northern mountain tops, 

Hued like the azure of the dewberry, 

And mingling with the regions of the rain.” 

32 pages, narrow octavo, “The Great North Woods,” as this portion of the 
Empire State has frequently been called, is filled with mountains, lakes, and 
streams, abounding with game and fish, and containing hundreds of miles of 
wilderness that have never been traversed by a white man. To those who love 





nature in her wildest forms, this little book will be of particular interest. It will 
be illustrated with a number of original engravings and illuminated covet, Ready 


about May 15th. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of four cents in stamps. 


THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


‘In all the land, range up, range down, 
Is there ever a place so pleasant and sweet?” 
32 pages, narrow octavo. A delightful hand-book of the region of the 
Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence, with very many new illustrations ; illumi- 
nated cover. Ready about May 15th. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of four 


cents in stamps. 
THE LAKES OF CENTRAL NEW YORK, 


32 pages, narrow octavo. The first publication of this character that has 
attempted to describe the whole of this delightful region, so full of natural beauty 
and historic interest. Illustrated with numerous engravings ; illuminated cover. 
Ready about May 15th. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of four cents in stamps. 


436 2 MILES IN 425°. MINUTES. 


32 pages, narrow octavo ; printed in two colors, with map, and nine full- 
page photogravure illustrations. This is a record of the most wonderful long- 
distance run ever made by a passenger train, with other valuable information. 
liluminated cover. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of four cents in stamps. 


TWO TO TEN DAYS’ PLEASURE TOURS. 


32 pages, narrow octavo ; giving information regarding several hundred short 
pleasure tours, within the reach of all citizens of the metropolis who intend to 
take two or more days’ vacation. Beautifully illustrated. Illuminated cover. 
Ready June rst. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of four cents in stamps. 


TWO DAYS AT NIAGARA. 


32 pages, narrow octavo; with numerous illustrations. A very convenient 
book for visitors to the World's Greatest Cataract, as it gives full information as 
to how one can best see the wonders of Niagara and vicinity. Sent-free, post- 
paid, on receipt of four cents in stamps. 


SUMMER RESORTS AND SUBURBAN HOMES ON THE HARLEM 
AND THE HUDSON. 


A 40-page folder, with map on one side, 16x36 inches, printed in four colors ; 
and on the reverse side, type matter, printed in two colors; the whole beauti- 
fully illustrating the territory tributary to the Harlem and Hudson Divisions of 
the New York Central, including the Catskill Mountains on the West, Saratoga 
and North Adams on the North, and the Litchfield and Berkshire Hills on the 
East and Northeast. It is believed this will be the finest map of this region ever 
published. Ready about June 1st. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of four 
cents in stamps. 


Any of the above works will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the requisite amount in stamps. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 





WHERE SHALL WE GO THIS SUMMER? 


Here are a few places easily reached: 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 


There will be three ways to reach the great resorts of the Mountains this year, and the new route will lend 
an additional charm to a visit to this wonderful region. See notice in this paper of a new tourist book on the 
Adirondacks , it will interest you. 

You can reach the Mountains in from 7 to 14 hours from New York, or from 9 to 18 from Niagara Falls, by the 


New York Central. 
LAKE CEORCE. F 


One of the most beautiful of the lakes of the world, ng aecawen | called the *‘ Como of America,” bordered by e 
elegant hotels and beautiful cottages, dotted with islands, surrounded by stately forests, no mal or mosquitoes, . 
a delightful place for a summer visi 

Cs can pends Labo Cisne tag heuretinia New York, or 12 from Niagara Falls, by the New York Central. 





NIACARA FALLS. 


Unapproachable in deur, unexcelled in varied and beautiful scenery, easy of access, hotels of the best at 

moderate prices, free pole, toclodite the islands and the principal points of view, reasonable carriage charges—all 

contribute to render this one of the most desirable points on the continent for a vacation 5S 

you go to Europe. Only by a personal visit can or of its beauty and grandeur be formed. 
Fou can reach Niagara Falls in 9i¢ hours from New York by the New York Central 


SARATOCA. 


‘The Queen of American Summer Resorts ”*—“ The World’s Greatest Watering Place" Every comfort and 
oa. can be had here. The waters are world-famed; the drives beautiful; the hotels magnificent During the 
past year a $100,000 bath-house has been completed, which will be nm for the public this season Prices will 
be moderate, and for the first time a any room will be afforded those whe desire to bathe in the health-giving waters. 

You can reach Saratoga in 444 hours from New York by the New York Central. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS. 


Do you want a retreat amid wild and picturesque scenery, lovely drives, bracing air, healthful climate? You 
will find it in the Berkshire Hills, one of the most delightful regions in the entire country 
You can reach the Berkshire Hills in 10 hours from New York by the New York Central 


RICHFIELD SPRINCS. 


One of the loveliest places in the he may _ The waters are of known value in malaria and chronic liver trouble, 
and a specific in treatment of Rh out, | and blood diseases. The largest and most complete 
bathing establishment in the world is — here, where, under the advice of competent physicians, invalids may 
receive the full benefit of the waters Richfield is on the shore of Canadarago Lake, and beautiful Otsego Lake 
is within easy driving distance. The country roads are perfect. 

You can reach Richfield Springs in g hours from New York by the New York Central 


e Niagara before 








LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Lying between the Adirondack and Green Mountains, with breezes purified and petenss by adjoining tracts of 
yine, cedar, and spruce ; waters of the clearest, coldest, and purest ; islands innumerable ; pleasure boats of all kinds; 
Rs & in abundance ; with every foot of water and shore filled with historical interest, and but a day's journey from the 
hot and dusty city, is “‘ Lake Champlain,” where rest, stren hand pleasure await all. 

You can reach Lake Champlain in 12 hours from New York by the New York Central, 


THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


Scattered in prodigal profusion along the mystic St. Lawrence, the Nile of America, are the island gems, 1600 
in number, known collectively as the Thousand Islands. Laved by the clear blue waters of the St Lawrence, and 
fanned by gentle breezes, the islands are at all times delightfully cool and refreshin Asa resort, the Thousand 
islands grow more popular each year, and with the new fast-train service this season, they will be so readily reached 
that many will avail themselves of the rest and comfort to be found here. 

You can reach the Thousand Islands in 11 hours from New York, or 11 from Niagara Falls, by the New York 


ape LEBANON SPRINGS. “a 


The scenery which characterizes this spot, being so di and valley landscape, is of almost 
indescribable beauty The waters are highly recommended for pee petigo, and iseases generally; 
also for Liver Comp Dy Rh and nervous diseases. An elegant bath-house, with hot and nat- 
ural spring-water baths, swimming baths, etc., etc., enables all visitors to secure the many advantages to be found here. 

You can reach Lebanon Springs in 10 hours from. New York by the New York Central 


SAMPLE OF THE NEW YORK CENTRAL TRAIN SERVICE: 




















Empire State Express of the New York Central, Fastest train in the world 
From a photograph by A. P. Yates, of Syracuse, taken when the train was running 60 miles an hour, 


Before you make up your mind where to go, call on an agent of the New York Central, or send for a copy of 
one of our tourist books mentioned in next column. 


Address GEORGE H. DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R., Grand Central Station, New York. 
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WHEN IN DOUBT 
BUY SCRIBNERS 


THE DUCHESSES OF ANGOULEME AND BERRY. 


Three new volumes on the Famous Women of the French Court, translated from 
the French of Imbert de Saint Amand, and dealing with the two women who 
were the most famous figures of the Restoration period. [Each, with portrait, 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 ; half calf, $2.50. ] 










— Ne The volume begins with the life of the daughter 
The Youth of the | of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette imprisoned 
Duchess in the Temple after the execution of her parents, 
ngouléme. and ends with the accession of Louis XV Ill. after 

of Angoulé os the abdication of Napoleon at Fontainebleau. 















The first Restoration, its illusions, the characters #A4.\\ 
The Duchess of Louis XVIII., of his brother, Monsieur, af- 

| . terwards Charles X., of the Dukes of Angouléme 

| of Angouleme and Berry, sons of the latter, the life of a Court, 

and the the feeling of the city, Napoleon's sudden return 

Two Restorations. from Elba, and the Hundred Days from the Roy- 

alist side, form the subject-matter of this volume. 












Immediately upon her marriage with the Duke 4 





The Duchess of of Berry, the Neapolitan princess Caroline be- 
Berry came the central figure of the Court of Louis 
XVIII., an account of the main portion of whose 
and the Court of reign is rendered eventful by the assassination 
Louis XVIII. of the Duke of Berry, the birth of the Count of Chambord, and the war 
. - — with Spain. 








“A thrillingly dramatic narrative is here unfolded, and M. de Saint Amand has treated it with the imagination of a 
romance writer and the scrupulous fidelity of the historian.”—Boston Beacon 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 


eu <4 REMARKABLE OFFERS: 


7 SUPERB Th A th WITH ‘| 

COLOR FOUR 

ee TNE ALT AMATeUI |i... 
“THE BEST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE.” 


Indispensable to all Artists, Teachers, and Art Students. 
OFFER A—1. OFFER B-—&1. OFFER C—#1. 


Special for Landscape and Special for Flowers and Special for Figures and 
arime, comprising 4 Numbers of prase, comprising 4 Numbers of |] Animals, a 4 Numbers 
ar Art mateur and 7] The Art Amateur and 17 Col-Jof The Art Amateur, and 17 
olor Studies Among these are: for Studies Ameng these are: Cplor Studies. Amon on are 
“ Putting off Shore,” “The Willow |“ Wild Roses,” “ Field Daisies,” “La } “ On the Bluffs, Spitz * Head 
Pool fhite Clouds,” “‘ Winter” I France Roses” (in progressive stages), § of a Horse,” “ Head of a Pony,” “ Por- 
(in progressive stages), “ Harvest §“‘ Button Bush and Red Lilies,” “ Or- § trait Study’ * (in progressive stages in 
Time” (in progressive stages), “‘ The § chids,”” “Oranges,” “Peaches and § oil), “ Portrait Study” (in progressive 
Light-house,” “ Hauling in the Nets,” § Grapes,” and a large panel of “ Pears” | stages in water-color),“German Peasant 
and a “‘ Cottage Garden.” Others of the 9 (15 x 31) Others of the 17 Color | Woman,” “Little Mischief.” Others 
17 Color Studies for $: are: “ Nasturti- § Studies for $1 are: ‘‘ Hen and Chick- J of the 17 Color Studies for $1 are: 
ums,” “ The Nativi ty, *“ Good Morn- fens,” “On the Bluffs,” “The Sick | “ Field Daisies,” *‘Winter,” “‘ The 
ing ‘Girl’s Head,” “Cupid Plate,” | Puppy,” “ Nasturtiums,” “ Morning- Nativity,’ “Cupid Plate,” “ Harvest 
“ Head of a Horse. glories,” “‘Tulips,” and “ Easter Lilies.” | Time,’ “ Norman Peasant.” 
OFFER D—#1. Special for China Painting, comprising 4 Numbers of The Art 
Amateur and 17 Color Studies, Among these are a set of 12 Dessert 
Piates (Floral and Ribbon Designs), Cherokee Roses, Sweet-Pea, Honeysuckle, Pansies, Carna- 
tions, Maurandia, Beg J i J il, Azaleas, Narcissus, Primroses, Cupid Plate, 
Milkweed, Lamp Jar (Poppies), C racker Jar (Scotch Roses), and Orchids. 



































Each of the above $1 offers includes, also, 32 pages of working desi, 
tions for the treatment as well as for all the color plates in the four 
lessons in Oil, Water- Color, Pastel, and Mineral Colors, Biogra 
Interiors, and numerous useful and pretty designs for every ki ~F 


s,in black and white, with practical direc- 
Numbers of the Magazine Also, practical 
shies of Artists, Engraving of Paintings, of Artistic 
Artistic Decoration. TH&se OFFERS ARE NOT OPEN 
TO THE TRADE. To avail yourself of them, cut out this (Bazar) adv’ t, say whether you choose the offer A, B, C, or D, 
or two or more of them, and send it, with the money, to Catalogue of Color Studies for 2-cent stamp 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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how to cook _—y. 


nature’s gifts, yet practice will advance the most 
unskilled. We'll send a little book, “ How to roast 
beef, how to cook a steak,” with a trial bottle of 


KEUKA GRAPE CATSUP, 


to any one sending us 25¢. to pay postage and 
packing. This catsup is made from grapes, is 
quite unlike tomato, and relished by those who 
never eat ordinary catsup. It’s perfectly delicious 
with hot or cold meats, and will cure indigestion. 
By the way, try it on baked beans or fried oysters. 


KEUKA GRAPE & FRUIT CO., 19 N. Water St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Ivory Soap is especially valuable for bathing the skin of infants 
and very young children. It has a direct action on the pores, and not 
only thoroughly cleanses but softens and heals the skin. 

Particular care should also be taken to wash the children’s clothing 
in Ivory Soap. The garments will be whiter, cleaner and sweeter. The 
lather of Ivory is clean. There is no oil or grease init. Dr. R. Ogden 


Doremus, of New York, says that the detergent properties of Ivory Soap 
are unsurpassed. 







CoprvriGut 1290, sy Tue Procter & Gamae Co. 


GASH'S GAMBRIG FRILLINGS. 


2. PLAIN. 3_INGH HEMSTITGH. BRITANNIA 





These Frillings are They are made of 











used for trimming 
all kinds of Ladies’ 
and Children’s Un- 
derwear; also, for 
Pillow-Shams, 
Spreads,andall Bed- 
Linen, etc. 


the finest cambric, 










in widths varying 
from # inch to 44 
inches, and contain 
. 8 patent drawing 
” thread along the 
edge, for gathering. 


BED-LINEN TRIMMED WITH 
CASH’S “HEMSTITCH” FRILLING. 


New Illustrated Book, or’msteriat"ree'sy smi: J, & J, CASH, 92 Greene St.,N. Y. 













The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 
with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, puri- 
fies and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and 
preserves the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

By those who have used it it is regarded as an 
indispensable adjunct of the toilet. It thoroughly 
removes tartar from the teeth, without injuring 
the enamel. 

Persons afraid to laughy lest they should dis- 
close the discoloration of their teeth, have only to 
brush them every day with fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


in order to remove the blemish. No article for 
the toilet possesses a greater claim to public con- 
fidence, and to few are accorded such a large share of public favor. 


Sold by all Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 
































The Royal Baking Powder 
Officially Commended. 


It is particularly gratifying to consumers to know that the 
baking powder which they have so long been accustomed to 
using, the Royal, has invariably gone through all official tests, 
not only without a reflection against it of impurity or un- 
wholesomeness, but each time more emphatically endorsed as 
the superior of all the baking powders of the market. 

The health authorities of New York, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
California, Washington and other States have made exhaust- 
ive examinations of this character, uniformly finding the 
Royal superior to all others. 

The report of the official baking-powder tests made by the 
chemical division of the U.S. Agricultural Department (the 
most elaborate and exhaustive examination of baking powders 
yet made) shows the Royal of greatest leavening strength, 
and superior to all others. The U. S. Government Chemist 
says :—"“ The Royal. Baking Powder is the purest in quality 
and highest in strength of any baking powder of which I have 
knowledge.” 

The official analyst of Canada says that he “finds the 
Royal Baking Powder far superior to the others,” and recom- 
mends its use in preference to any other. Likewise hundreds 
of tests made by public analysts and other chemists of promi- 
nence throughout the country show the Royal pure, whole- 
some, and to produce an average of twenty-seven per cent. 
more leavening gas than any other baking powder. 

When there are so many impure and unwholesome mix- 
tures, called baking powders, in the market, consumers will 
wisely adhere to the Royal, whose good qualities they have 
proven, and whose superior purity and wholesomeness have 
been officially established. 


Liebig COMPANY'S Extract 


Is made from the flesh of the best Cattle reared expressly 
for this purpose by the Liebig Company on their exten- 
sive fertile grazing fields in Uruguay. 

The greatest care and strictest cleanliness prevail in every 
department of the company’s works, which are under the con- 
stant supervision of their.own chemists. This vigilance in 
looking after every detail, beginning with the cattle on the hoof 
and extending to the finished product in the jars is one secret 


of the reputation and success of the world-known 


Liebig COMPANY’S Extract of Beef. 


Unapproachable in odor, fine flavor, and whole- 
someness. Keeps perfectly 2nywhere. 


FOR DELICICUS REFRESHING BEEF TEA. 


FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


ae 


"ELIciots NouRisHiNG FOO 


FOR 


INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS, 


* AND THE AGED. x 
FOR NURSING-MOTHERS, 
INFANTS - AND - CHILDREN. 


HIS World Renowned dietetic preparation is a solid extract derived from most superior 
growths of wheat—nothing more. It combines 


The Greatest Quantity of Nourishment with the 
Least Amount of Labor Necessary for its Digestion. 


and stands to-day UNRIVALLED IN THE ROOM OF THE SICK OR CONVALESCENT. 

Pure, Soothing and Strengthening, its value in fevers, in inanition, and in all gastric 
and enteric diseases—especially in CHOLERA INFANTUS, CHOLERA-MORBUS, 
DIARRHGA, and DYSENTERY has been INCONTESTABLY PROVEN; often being the only 
food the stomach will tolerate when life seems depending on its retention. 

Always Uniform and Reliable, it is the Safest food for 


Nursing Mothers, Infants and Children; 


an incomparable aliment for 


Dyspeptic, Delicate, Infirm and Aged persons; 


A most delicious and wholesome article of diet for the strong as well as the weak. 
Universally recommended by physicians, pharmacists, the public and the press, its 
sales and popularity are constantly increasing;—and it will have SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN 
NUTRITION FAR INTO THE FUTURE because it is based on MERIT and proven SUCCESS in the past. 
The attention of Ogean Travellers and Yachtsmen is called to WIPERIAL GRANUM 
as the FOOD BEST SUITED to ALL WEAK and DELICATE conditions of the stomach. It is 
absolutely safe and reliable; and can be easily prepared; with water only, or with condensed milk, 
when fresh milk cannot be obtained. Travellers need not be told what a precious boon such 
a food must often prove ; and yachtsmen, particularly those expecting ladies and children as 
their guests, should include IMPERIAL GRANUM in their stores. 
. The “Export Tins "are especially r ded for shipboard, and can be ordered (single 
packages or in cases of one dozen each), through all d and fine grocers. standard 


package % le boxes, or in cartons of one-half dozen “ "and o dozen “ Large” size), is 
ld Everywhere. 





Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 


Every Housekeeper 


is fastidious about her Roast Beef. 

It must be tender, juicy, and sweet. 

QUITE RIGHT! Few ladies real- 

ize that there are as many grades of 
quality in Hams as in Beef. Do not you wish 
THE BEST for your tabler Insist that your 
grocer shall supply you with the 


“FERRIS” 
Delicious Hams and Bacon. 


That would be QUITE RICHT also. 

Many dealers will give you goods that cost 
them a little less, if you will take them. We 
insist that consumers are perfectly willing to pay 
the trifling difference for ours, since we give 
them their money’s worth in quality every time. 


QUITE RICHT 





